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Memory Culture in Shorthand 
By A. C. Peck, Placerville, Cal. 
HERE is nothing more wonder- However omniverous we may be in 


ful in the human constitution 
than its capacity for retaining and re- 
calling its past acquisitions and experi- 
ences. The representative or repro- 
ductive powers of mind are basal to all 
culture, progress, and improvement. 
It follows, therefore, that a good mem- 
ory is an invaluable educational asset. 
From any point of view, psychological 
or practical, it is vastly important to 
cultivate a reliable, quick and effective 
memory. 

To no profession are these remarks 
more applicable than that of high grade 
stenography. This is an art, which, 
in its all-round applications, is tangen- 
tial to the whole universe of knowl- 
edge. No writer of shorthand can an- 
ticipate what he or she may have to 
“take,” and which cannot be intelli- 
gently taken or typed without an ade- 
quate apprehension of its sense and 
meaning. Hence, the nearer one ap- 
proximates to a walking encyclopedia, 
the more valuable and efficient must 
his stenographic services become. 

But memory, at its best, has its lim- 
itations. Such phenomenal instances 
as those of Themistocles, who knew 
every citizen of Athens, or Cyrus, who 
could recognize every soldier of his 
rreat army, of those famous reporters 
could from memory 


who reproduce 


alone the debates of long parliamentary 
sessions, are at once the admiration 
and the despair of ordinary mortals. 


our habits of reading and study, most 
of us find our memories, in the times 
of crucial test, what Mark Twain de- 
nominates, “pretty middling poor.” 

Let us hasten to find some comfort 
in the thought that mere memory is 
not everything in the realm of mind 
and its achievements. Grit, gumption, 
keen perception, quick wit, good judg- 
ment, analytic and reasoning powers, 
can usually supply what memory lacks. 
That was stinging sarcasm which the 
great English orator Sheridan em- 
ployed when he twitted one of his 
adversaries with depending upon mem- 
ory for his wit and imagination for his 
facts! Plagiarism is sometimes de- 
fended on the ground of “unconscious 
appropriation.” Memory is entirely 
too good in such instances. It is con- 
ceivable that if this faculty could be 
sufficiently intensified, shorthand 
would be a superfluous accomplish- 
ment. It is for the very reason that 
memory cannot be depended on to re- 
store verbatim all that is registered on 
its tablets that phonography plays its 
part as one of the greatest of modern 
inventions. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
memory has its indispensable func- 
tions in successful stenography. Dic- 
tionaries and grammars and manuals 
of typing. and shorthand will not al- 
ways come to our rescue just when we 
need them, For the most part, spell- 
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ing, and punctuation, the knowledge 
of words and their rhetorical uses, bus- 
iness forms, laws, and usages, must 
have become constitutional, or the 
stenographer will be found sadly want- 
ing. If one knows enough to know 
he doesn’t know a thing, he may cover 
up his ignorance by consulting the 
authorities. But when memory is too 
sieve-like and full of holes to take note 
of its deficiencies, it is all in vain that 
Aesop’s ass dons the lion-skin. Of 
such a one it has been truly said, 


“Thou mays’t of double ignorance 
boast, 

Thou knowest not, thou nothing 
know’'st!” 


The successful writing and reading 
of shorthand do not necessarily imply 
that all the words which may be fired 
at one must have been previously mas- 
tered in detail. The upwards of two 
hundred thousand dictionary words, to 
say nothing of all the slang and collo- 
quialisms extant, render it imprac- 
ticable to memorize a definite logogram 
for each of these winged sprites. It is 
true that a working vobaculary of the 
oft-recurring words which make up 
the warp and woof of books, newspa- 
pers, business and common parlance, 
should be mentally stereotyped and at 
the finger-tips for instantaneous trans- 
ference. Likewise a large stock of 
phrases, which are needful for speed 
purposes, should be so_ thoroughly 
memorized as to become automatically 
usable. 


But far beyond all these treasuries 
of memory, the ideal stenographer 
ought to cultivate a working knowl- 
edge of phonographic principles. At 
the foundation of all good shorthand 
lies the ability to spell phonetically. In 


its earlier developments phonography, 
which is a Greek compound, was called 
in equivalent English, “sound-hand.” 
That is what it is, or should be, pre- 
cisely—the picturing to the eye of what 
is heard by the ear. 

When one acquires perfect facility 
in representing the elementary sounds 
of language by brief shorthand sym- 
bols, he has virtually obtained the 
mastery of the subject. Syllables are 
the units, and when any and all of 
these can be swiftly executed, any 
word can be written with ease. 

There can be no doubt to him who 
thinks this subject through to its ulti- 
mate elements, that too much memory, 
of the merely imitative kind, so nat- 
ural to boys and girls, becomes an im- 
pediment, a constant obstruction in- 
stead of a help to effective stenographic 
practice. The constant effort to re- 
call stereotyped forms is a source of 
continual hesitation. Incessant repeti- 
tion, to be sure, tends to overcome the 
halting gait, but it does not cultivate 
the necessary alertness for attacking 
new and strange words, any one of 
which might be surely and swiftly writ- 
ten on the phonetic and syllabic plan. 

That the great bulk of ordinary sten- 
ography is eked out by mere memory is 
evident from the fact that when the 
notes become “cold” they are read 
with difficulty, and often are found be- 
yond the writer’s ken. The wrong kind 
of memory has been cultivated. Ina 
large measure the symbols are arbi- 
trary and mechanical, instead of pho- 
netic. The story is told of an indolent 
grocer that he was in the habit of 
keeping his accounts in arbitrary sym- 
bols of his own devising. One day he 
sold a customer a grindstone on tick. 
His memorandum of the transaction 
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was a simple circle. Six months later 
he called his creditor’s attention to the 
fact that he had not paid for “that 
cheese”! Forgetting to put an eye in 
the circle played the mischief with his 
memory. 

Stenographic memory to be really 
serviceable must be swift and accurate. 
Lut these qualities take root only in 
«a thorough knowledge of foundation 


principles. The author of “Dollars 
and Sense” aptly remarks: “The man 
whose memory allows him to play four 
games of chess blindfolded is good for 
nothing else. Bookkeepers who can 
name every folio 
balance 
else.” Memory 
reason becomes a 


mischief. 


page and every cus- 
are good for little 
as a substitute for 
Pandora’s box of all 


tomer’s 





Advice for the New Year 


HE very timely little design pre- 

sented herewith the work of 
Miss Ethel Gordon, Decatur, Ill., who 
from time to time has sent us many ex- 
cellent specimens of typewriting. 


is 


mimeographing, have combined to make 
up a most unique school prospectus for 
Givler’s Commercial College, Paris, Il. 
This budget consists of nine pages, three 
of which are taken up by the advertise- 
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We are exceedingly gratified over the 
numerous interesting and artistic type- 
written designs we are receiving from 
both students and stenographers. Mr. 
Edward C. Johnson, Erie, Pa., has con- 
tributed some especially clever work, 
but most of his designs are on such a 
large scale as not to be available for 


our page. 
Typewriting of both the 
fancy varieties, together with good, clear 


plain and 
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ments of local stores, effectively dis- 
played by means of the “keyboard art.” 
The remaining pages are devoted to an 
explanation of the various courses of 
study offered by the school, the en- 
dorsements of prominent local business 
men, a schedule of tuition rates, etc. 
We regret that, by reason of being pre- 
pared in purple ink, the clever speci- 
mens contained in the budget do not 
lend themselves to reproduction. 
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The National Commercial Teachers’ Convention 
Indianapolis, Ind., December 28-31, 1908 


Federation Officers 
M. H. Lockyear, Evansville, Ind. 
First Vice-President: Gertrude ©. Hunnicutt, Lansing, Mich. 
Second Vice-President: W. |. Tinus, Chicago. 


President: 











Secretary: J. C. Walker, 
Treasurer: 
Shorthand Teachers 
President: W. D. M. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Vice-President : 


Simmons, 


Mollie Wilson, Du- 
buque, lowa. 
Secretary: F. E. Haymond, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
High School Teachers 


President: F. E. Lakey, Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President: A. H. Sproul, In- 
dianapolis. 


Secretary: W. H. Shoemaker, Chi- 
cago. 


Business Teachers 


Presidént: Albert Jones, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 
Vice-President: Miss L. C. Nis- 


wander, Danville, Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. 
C. A. Faust, Chicago. 


Secretary: J. B. Williams, Youngs- 


town, Ohio. 


Penmanship Teachers 
President: L. E. Stacy, Meadville, 
ra. 
Vice-President: C. E. Doner, Bev- 
erly, Mass. 
Secretary: R. C. Cottrell, Logans- 
port, Ind. 
Private School Managers 
President: W. B. Elliott, 
nati, Ohio. 
Vice-President: J. G. 
Staunton, Va. 
Secretarv: T. W. 


Cincin- 
Dunsmore, 


Bookmyer, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Place of Next Meeting 
Louisville, Ky. 


The Convention Condensed 


Recommended by President Miner :, 


That the secretaries of the sections be paid 
for their services on the basis of the number 
of members enrolled. 

That the secretaries of the sections 
place a list of all newly elected and ap- 
pointed officers in the hands of the 
General Secretary before leaving the 
city of meeting. 

That the newly elected presidents of 
the sections and of the Federation an- 
nounce publicly the executive commit- 
tees and the members of the Advisory 





elected for two years instead of one. 

That an honorary membership be provided, 
and that all members sixty years old be retired 
from active membership. 

That the selection of the place of meeting be 
held before the election of officers. 

That two of the present sections be 
consolidated or one discontinued. 

That outgoing officers be required to 
turn over all Federation property to 
their successors or pay a penalty for 
failure to do so. 

That each section be required to place 
in the hands of the officers of the Fed- 


Council at the last session of the Fed- eration and all other sections, a copy 

eration. of its constitution and by-laws, and its 
That all papers read at the sessions E. N. MINER permanent resolutions and_= standing 

be handed to the official reporter as rules. 

soon as read, and that all papers not in the That the president be empowered to appoint 


hands of the official editor within thirty days 
be excluded from the published report. 

That members intending to invite the Federa- 
tion to meet in their cities make public an- 
nouncement of their intention at the first Fed- 
eration session of each meeting. 

That the president of the Federation be auth- 
orized to appoint a ladies’ introduction commit- 
tee of six members. 


That the president of the Federation be 





a committee to select a capable worker to 
carry on the demonstration feature (included 
in the program for the first time at this meet- 
ing), and to take charge of the exhibit room. 

The reports of the committee on these 
recommendations were referred to the Advisory 
Council for consideration. 

ss &= @ 


The demonstration feature was a dis- 
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appointment. Nearly all of the adver- 
tisers entitled to demonstrate their de- 
vices, as provided by the program, 
waived the privilege. 

* * K 


Meeting of the Congress of Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Associations, held for the 
first time, precipitated parliamentary 
wrangle. Only three of the eight or 
ten recommendations which Mr. Miner 
intended to present to the Congress 
for action were discussed. These were: 
The institution of military training in 
the elimination of 
fraudulent schools and advertising, and 
the 


summer 


business schools, 
establishment of 
training 
schools for teachers. 
The 


tions not reached by 


recommenda- 


the Congress were: 

That the Federation offer 
prizes for shorthand and 
tvpewriting contests which 
should be recognized the 
world over as the highest 
trophies to be attained in 
such contests. 

That the matter of state 
laws governing the business 
of publishers with public 
schools (such as the recent 
Missouri Textbook Law) be 
considered. 

That one grand associa- 
tion of commercial teach- 
ers, on the lines of the 
N E. A., be established, 
present local organizations 
giving way to the new body. That 
taken looking to the extension of the 
class postal privilege to business school journals, 


action be 
second- 


etc 

Committee appointed to formulate 
plans for identifying private business 
schools with public educational systems 
of the various states, and to urge state 
legislatures to take action in regard to 
fraudulent schools. Committee ap- 
pointed with power to act to arrange 
for establishment of summer school in 
connection with Chautauqua Institu- 
tion. 


* k * 


Simplified spelling considered and 





M. H. LockyEar 
President, N. 


former committee continued. Official 
editor instructed to confer with com- 
mittee on simplified spelling in the pub- 
lication of the report. 

k * * 

An attempt was made to go back to 
the plan of electing officers through a 
nominating committee, which was 
knocked out a few years ago through 
the efforts of Mr. Carl Marshall. The 


attempt failed. , . , 


Informal social and buffet luncheon 
in Board of Trade rooms Wednesday 
evening. One of the happiest and most 
successful social events of recent years. 
Mr. G. W. Brown pre- 
sided and made a hit 
as “Ringmaster.” 


Notable address by 
Mr. J. N. Kimball, 
New York, entitled 
“Where King David 
Made His Mistake.” 
Mr. Kimball's point 
was that King David, 
after investigating the 
claims of business 
colleges and exclaim- 
ing, “And I said in 
0. T. F. my haste, all men are 
liars,’ made his mistake by not omit- 
ting the first six words! 

Attendance not up to average and 
proceedings marred by personal wran- 
gles of “parliamentary fiends,” as Mr. 
Brown called them. 

*K ok * 

A great deal of attention paid to 
psychology. Excellent talk on “Psy- 
chology Applied to Business Branches,” 
by Mr. A. F. Sheldon; strong paper 
by Mr. R. H. Peck, Davenport, Ia., on 
“The Practical Value of Psychology 
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in Commercial Teaching ;” paper in the 
Hi.gh School Section on “Value and 
Aid of Psychology in the Classroom,” 
by I. E. Lakey, Boston, Mass.; schol- 
arly paper in the Shorthand Section on 
“The Psychology of Handwriting,” by 
\W. A. Hadley, Chicago. 

The following propositions were laid 
before the Advisory Coun- 
cil by Mr. Miner and 
were referred back to the 
Council by the Federa- 

tion: 
— That the National Con- 
Commercial 


x 


vress of 
; > 
GERTRUDE 


School Associations, com- 
— posed of delegates from 
the various associations of the country, 
be made a new section; that the free 
employment bureau be conducted by 
the Federation; that all sections adopt 
a uniform style of stationery ; that bills 
be approved by a majority vote of the 
executive committee of the Federation, 
such vote to be held by mail monthly. 
* * 1K 

Inspiring address by Mr. W. N. Fer- 
ris on “Efficiency.” Mr. Ferris recom- 
mended entrance examinations for busi- 
ness school pupils. 

* ok * 

Exhibit room crowded at all times, 
and much interest manifested in the 
displays. 

* * * 

Proposition of appro- 
priating $50 for each sec- 
tion at the beginning of 
each vear referred to ex- 
ecutive committee. 
MB Bauer, “> * 

Treasurer reported $1,- 
991.39 received up to May 1, $1,296.47 
paid out, $29.60 interest received, leav- 
ing balance of $313 at beginning of 


ineeting. 


The contract for reporting the Fed- 
eration and the Shorthand Section was 
awarded to Mr. F. H. Gurtler, court 
and general reporter, Chicago, whose 
name is familiar to readers of this mag- 
azine. The Business Teachers’ Section 
was reported by Miss Florence Hors- 
ley, shorthand instructor in the Bart- 
lett Commercial College, 
Cincinnati, O. Miss Pearl 
A. Power reported sev- 
eral of the meetings of 
the High School Section. 
Miss Arnold, a sister of 





our good friend, Mr. L. 

A. Arnold, of 

Colo., reported the Pri- 

vate School Managers’ Section. 
* * x 


| Jenver, F. E. HayMonp, 
Sec. N. 8, T. A. 


The enrolling of new members was 
not watched as closely as it might have 
been. The Shorthand Section was the 
only one which made a persistent and 
systematic effort to secure members. 

OK * K 

The Caleb Mills 
much too large for the 
meetings, and the plan of having the 
apart 


Auditorium was 
Federation 
presiding officer on the stage 
from his audience was an unsatisfac- 
tory one. It is axiomatic with those 
experienced in handling public meet- 
ings that a small audience in a large 
hall creates an atmos- 
phere of coldness, where- 
as a large audience in a 
small hall produces en- 
thusiasm and brings 





people closer together 





figuratively as well as 
literally. 
* a * 


G. W. Brown. 


It is in no sense a criticism of the 
executive committee to say that the ac- 
commodations provided by the Hotel 
English were execrable. It was im- 





possible to secure the Claypool Hotel, 


as the Indiana State Teachers 
meeting there at the same time, and at 
the time negotiations were concluded 


for hotel arrangements, the 
Dennison was in the hands of 
a receiver. The English was 


about the worst ever. 


Convention Personals 
The of Mr. W. B. 
Elliott to the presidency of the 
Private Schools Managers’ Sec- 


election 


tion was a deserved tribute to merit 


and faithful service. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Mueller. 
Cincinnati, were present at all 
the sessions and took an active 
part in We 
were glad to shake hands with 


the proceedings. 


them again. 


* 


Among those missing were 


Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Palmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Zaner, Mr. 
H. G. Healey, Mr. W. H. Sad- 


ler, Mr. D. L. Musselman, Jr., Mr. 
L. L. Williams, Mr. H. G. Yocum, Mr. 
C. J. Argubright, Mr. T. V. Chand- 
ler, Mr. Warren Douglas, Mr. 
G. E. King, Mr. J. J. Krider. 
Mr. C. C. Lister, Mr. H. T. 
Loomis, Mr. George P. Lord, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Norman. 
Mr. W. W. Patterson, Mr. W. 
P. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Rasmussen, Mr. T. J. Risinger. 
Mr. Walter Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas P. Scully, Mr. 
Chandler Sexton, Mr. D. W. Springer, 
Miss Rebecca Strutton, Mr. Earl 
Tharp, Mr. R. E. Tulloss, Mr. A. C. 
“Van Sant, Mr. G. W. Weatherly, Mr. 


Rasmussen, 


O. H. White. 


were 





J, N,. KIMBALL 





W.N, FERRIS 





R, H, PECK 
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Mr. Harlan Eugene Read made a 
brilliant speech in response to the toast, 
“The Old Guard,” at the Wednesday 
evening social. Referring to the prop- 


osition to “Oslerize” the sixty- 


vear-old members, Mr. Read 
declared that we could not 
spare Uncle Robert Spencer, 


Uncle Carl Marshall, “with his 
protesting head of hair,” Uncle 
Enos Spencer, with his knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law. 

Uncle Enoch N. Miner, or 
any of our old guard. 


Mr. J. N. 
Twain of the 


“The Mark 


shorthand 


Kimball, 
pro- 
fession,” sustained his reputa- 


tion as a humorist and incisive 


writer. His address, “Where 
King David Made His Mlis- 
take,” was in his best vein. 


te 
* 


It was good to see Mr. G. 
\W. Brown on deck again after 
If every- 
out 
work as does Mr. Brown, no one would 


an absence of several years. 


one derived as much fun of his 


ever grow old. 


Mr. F. E. 


cient 


Haymond’s efh- 
service as secretary for 
the past two years was recog- 
nized in his re-election to that 


office. 


As usual Mr. R. H. Peck 

made a strong impression on 

those who heard him speak, and 

won increased recognition as a thinker 
along the lines of psychology. 


* * * 


The ladies were well represented: 


but what became of the * 


Ladies’ Intro- 


duction Committee ?” 
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How Rosa Bonheur Got the Wild Horse 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery—Continued 


HIS month’s gallery shows a grat- 

ifying representation on the ladies’ 
side, and we wish to extend to them a 
right royal welcome. When Miss or 
Mrs. Teacher is enthusiastic over any- 
thing, she never rests until she has con- 
verted all within range to her way of 
thinking—for which trait may she be 
blessed forever! 


Among the “40 clubbers” is Miss Clar- 
ibel Van Vliet, of the North Yakima 
Business College, North Yakima, Wash., 
but we regret that we have been unable 
to secure her photograph. Miss Grace 
Borland, Cherokee County High School, 
Columbus, Kan. (38), and Mr. C. A. Ma- 
rone, Brown’s Business College, St. 
Louis, Mo. (37), also belong on_ this 
month’s list. Mr. E. B. Moore, who is 
entitled to credit for a club of 36. sub- 
scriptions sent in last year from Dixon 
College, Dixon, Ill., is now teaching in 
the Lewiston (Idaho) High School. Rep- 
resentation is also due the club of 34 
names forwarded by Miss ‘Anna M. Mil- 
ler, who last year was teaching in the 
Inter-State School, Sheldon, Iowa, and 
to Mr. William F. Johannaber, formerly 
with the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, to whose credit are 
placed 32 names. We should mention 
also that part of the credit for the club 
of 30 subscriptions sent in by Miss Ra- 
der from Elliott’s Business College, Bur- 
lington, Lowa, is due to Mr. J. R. Had- 
ley, who is no longer connected with this 
school. Two other teachers who have 
made a change of location are Mr. J. T. 
Dorsey, formerly with Douglas College, 
Charleroi, Pa., and now teaching in the 
Bowling Green Business University, 


Bowling Green, Ky., and Mr. H. L. Ma- 
thre, lately with the St. Paul (Neb.) 


Normal and Business College, but at 
present teaching in the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis. 

An interesting name on the current 
Honor list is that of Sister M. Anastasia, 
who is in charge of the shorthand classes 
in the Holy Family Commercial School, 
Ashland, Ky. Sister Anastasia is, com- 
paratively speaking, a newcomer on the 
Roll of Honor, but she is already as en- 
thusiastic as the veterans. 

The growing familiarity which the 
“coupon plan” of handling clubs of sub- 
scriptions is gaining among teachers is 
having a marked effect on the subscrip- 
tion list of the magazine. If you do not 
know about this plan, write us for the de- 
tails—it will simplify matters wonderful- 
ly for you. 





Already Crowned 

“The late Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
the negro poet,” said an editor, “once 
addressed a Sunday school in New 
York. An incident happened at its end 
that Dunbar laughed at as heartily as 
the rest of us. Dunbar, toward the 
close of his remarks, said: ‘And, my 
little friends, if you do all these things 
some day you will wear a gold crown. 
Yes, each of you some day will wear a 
gold crown.’ A little chap in the front 
row, catching the poet’s friendly eye, 
piped: ‘My fader wears one now.’ ‘No!’ 
said the poet. ‘Yes, he does—on his 
toof,’ said the _ little 
Magazine. 


chap.” —Home 
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. 


Iva J. SHEFFIELD 
Coffeyville, 


Kas., 40 





* 
E. 8. HEWEN 
Jacksony ille, 





> 





Mrs. FLORENCE B. 





FIELD 
Strattord’ on Avon, 


Gro. W. BECKLER 
Chillicothe, Mo., 30 











Fia., 37 


; WaTT MRs. 
Colorado Springs, 35 





31 


The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 





RICHARD 5S. Rose 


Rockford, I11., 





EK. E 
Providence, R. 


> 


10 





CHILDS 


ul 
—_& 
AMELIA MORRIS 


Danville, I 





. 





35 


Vicror L. Dopson 
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The Commonwealth College—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
or the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed. 








To Quote From George Elliot 


AST month we announced our in- 
tention of doing less _ editorial 
preaching. We do not, however, take 
this self-imposed prohibition to mean 
that we may not quote now and then 
from the sermons of the great preachers 
The temptation to quote 
is especially strong when the text of the 
sermon applies with such directness to 
us, as students, as does the following 
homely passage from Adam Bede. These 
are the words of the schoolmaster, Bartle 


of the world. 


Massey: 


Now, you see, you don’t do this thing a bit 
better than you did a fortnight ago; and I'll tell 
you what’s the reason. You want to learn ac- 
counts; that’s well and good. But you think all 
you need do to learn accounts is to come to 
me and do sums for an hour or so, two or 
three times a week; and no sooner do you get 
your caps on and turn out of doors again, than 
you sweep the whole thing clean out of your 
mind. You go whistling about, and take no 
more care what you’re thinking of than if your 
heads were gutters for any rubbish to swill 
through that happened to be in the way; and 
if you get a good notion in ‘em, it’s pretty soon 
washed out again. You think knowledge is to 
be got cheap—you’ll come and pay Bartle 
Massey sixpence a week; and he'll make you 
clever at figures without your taking any 
trouble. But knowledge isn’t to be got with 
paying sixpence, let me tell you; if you're to 
know figures, you must turn ‘em over in your 
own heads, and keep your thoughts fixed on 'em. 


There’s nothing you can’t turn into a sum, 
for there’s nothing but what's got number in 
it—even a fool. You may say to yourselves, 
“I'm one fool, and Jack’s another; if my fool’s 
head weighed four pound, and Jack’s three 
pound three ounces and three quarters, how 
many pennyweights heavier would my head be 
than Jack’s?” <A man that had got his heart in 
learning figures would make sums for himself, 
and work ’em in his head; when he sat at his 
shoemaking, he’d count his stitches by fives, and 
then put a price on his stitches, say half a 
farthing, and then see how much money he 
could get in an hour; and then ask himself how 
much money he’d get in a day at that rate; and 
then how much ten workmen would get work- 


ing three, or twenty, or a hundred years at that 
rate—and all the while his needle would be go- 
ing just as fast as if he left his head empty 
for the devil to dance in. 


The Quotation Applied 

There are many ways in which old 
Massey’s suggestions with regard to 
practice in figuring may be adapted to 
our special requirements as students of 
shorthand. When you ride down in the 
car or train mornings, instead of gazing 
stupidly out of window with your mind 
as empty as a child’s Christmas drum 
with the hole in it; try gazing intelli- 
gently at the advertising signs.. One by 
one, think out the shorthand outlines 
for them. When you have exhausted 
the supply of signs within range, go 
over the ground a second time. Make 
a mental note of any words about which 
you are doubtful, and at the first oppor- 
tunity consult your teacher or the dic- 
tionary; or, better still, work the diffi- 
culty out for yourself by looking up the 
governing principle in your manual. If 
you have a long ride, and there is still 
time left, listen to any conversation 
which may happen to reach your ears, 
way, of 


(in a professional 


course!) and report the speeches men- 


purely 


tally or by tracing imaginary outlines 
on your knee. This practice will be 
somewhat more arduous than the adver- 
tisement drills! Take advantage also of 
these listening moments to watch for 
slips in grammar and instances of faulty 


enunciation. You will, alas, have no 
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reason to complain of a meager list if 
you will listen carefully for a week. 

In short, learn this happy little recipe 
for turning empty minutes to good ac- 
count. Whenever you find that you 
can’t get away from a stream of talk, 
make it work for you. Whether it be 
an over-long sermon, the monotonous 
monologue of a didactic friend, or the 
political discussion between the men in 
the next seat, you have only to wave 
your fairy wand—the real or imaginary 
pencil—and the useless stream of words 
is changed into a veritable “golden riv- 
er.” You can make it the motive power 
which serves to revolve the wheels of 
your shorthand water mill. 


Er, Or, Ary, Ory 

A good many questions reach this de- 
partment about words ending in er, or, 
ary, ory. In order to make the informa- 
tion of general benefit, we have written 
up a special plate of contractions involv- 
ing this termination, and it will be found 
herewith. A number of the illustrations 
are of infrequent occurrence, but they 
will all afford excellent practice. The 
key to the plate will be given in this de- 
partment next month so that you may 
compare with your own transcript. 


* * * 

“Tdealize the real. Realize the ideal.” 
A Typewriter Alphabet Drill 

Here is a little stunt for that after- 


school period of typewriting practice 


which you make sure of getting in each 
day. The sentence given contains every 
letter of the alphabet, used only once. 
We suggest that several of you get to- 
gether for practice, and at the end of a 
week, say, see who can make the best 
record on three, five and ten minute 


tests. Count five words off for each er- 
ror, as is done in the big professional 
contests—you can’t begin too early to 
work under professional standards! We 
shall be glad to hear how you succeed. 
This is the magic sentence, contributed 
by Mr. Fred R. Austin, conductor of the 
Civil Service Department : 

J. Q. Vandz struck my big fox whelbp. 


Some Scattered Outlines 
The following outlines have been 
asked for. Please practice the list, ev- 


erybedy ! 


Pe 


Png elma 


KEY.—Adherence, advisable, circularize, com- 
parable, economics, emphasize, empty, en- 
tangle, enters, entry, environment, inability, in- 
cident, inculcate, instantly, lawyer, lower, 
lessened, obstacle, portals, progressive, remedy, 
repeatedly, respectively, sharpened, tend, thumb, 
timeliness, visible, wife. 


* * * 
“Next to doing a thing without being 
told is doing it when you are told— 


—Elbert Hubbard. 


* 2K * 


once.” 


Someone asks how to express an, ian, 
in such words as Bostonian, Minneapoli- 
tan, Texan, Mexican, Oregontan, Phila- 
delphian. These are the forms: 


-—— ~*~ 
—e <2... 
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A Practice Plate 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A First Theory Examination 


A number of readers of these columns 
who are learning shorthand at home by 
themselves have asked for examination 
questions which they may use to test the 
thoroughness with which they have 
learned the principles. It is our inten- 
tion, therefore, to outline a series of ex- 
amination papers for the use of these 
self-taught students and of any teacher 
who finds them adapted to his particular 
method of testing classes. The first set 
of questions, given herewith, covers the 
first six lessons. Next month we will 
take up the following six lessons, and 
after that will give a final test ranging 


over an entire course. 
Test yourself on the following ques- 
tions: 


1. State five rules for joining circles to conso- 
nants, giving three examples for each rule. 

2. Write the shorthand vowels and diph- 
thongs, with one word illustrating each. 

3. Give all the rules for joining the upward 
and downward hooks, with two illustrations for 
each rule. 

4. State three rules for writing S, 
examples for each. 

5. Name two exceptions to the rule for join- 
ing S to curves, and illustrate each exception by 
three words. 


with two 


6. Give two rules for writing TH. Two ex- 
amples for each rule. 
7. How do we express YE? YA? YO? YU? 


Write one word illustrating each. 

8. How is W represented at the beginning of 
words? Write in shorthand, with corresponding 
longhand, a word beginning with WE, WA, 
wo, WU. 

9. How are NG and NK written? 
examples of each. 

10. How are FR and FL written at the begin- 
ning of words? Why? Three examples of each. 

11. How are the combinations ¢0, oe, oa, 
ja, io, ie, ca, ia expressed? Write one example 
of each. 

12. Give the shorthand signs for period, para- 


Give two 


graph, dash, interrogation, and parenthesis. 
How indicate a capital? Should the capitaliza- 
tion marks be struck up or down? Why? 


13. Write all the shorthand consonants, long- 
hand and shorthand. Also write all the blends, 
showing their derivation from the alphabetic 
strokes. 

14. Explain the absence of position writing as 
given in the rule governing the placing of 
strokes. 

15. Write: 
rainy, lady, 


take, deacon, green, cattle, attic, 
deed, linen, ticket, neigh, arraign, 


leak, irrigate, ark. 
16. Write: 


baffle, shelf, catchy, jilt, jerk, 


giraffe, pave, beer, fib, teach, she, beak, chin- 
chilia, jailer, jelly, shirk, knave, ledge. edge, 
badge. 

17. Write: wall, yet, yoke, yawn, yore, 


watch, wedge, whip, pitch, weep, walk, Yankee, 
Yule, wallop, wallet, web, Yale, yam, yawl, joke. 

18. Write: sofa, sleepy, song, thus, path, 
theme, through, booth, shows, saw, sew, zero, 
sorrow, throw, fancy, athlete, shoes, thief, 
zenith, series. 

19. Write: Romeo, 
Noah, diary, Olympia, 
noise, piano, create. 

20. Write: threaten, freedom, patent, latent, 
plenty, fastened, sprained, demon. demanded, 
judge, friendly, favor, fall, entire, duty, restive, 
attentive, immense, fences, custody, nominated, 
cessation, sustain, devout, pantry. 

* * x 


pliers, 
bias, 


riot, coy, 
Siam, area, 


snowy, 
pious, 


If some of you would like to send in 
papers answering the above questions, we 
will undertake to grade as many as we 
can find time for, although pressure of 
work in other quarters may necessitate a 
little delay in returning the answers. 

** 


« 


P vy? 
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Got-Gotten. 

A pupil who is rather finicky on the 
subject of English objected the other 
day to the use of the word “gotten”’ in 
a recent magazine article and her criti- 
cism extended to “got” as well. 

As it happens, however, 
wrong. It is true that, 
years ago, “gotten” was not considered 


she was 


until a few 
in good taste, but it has now been re- 
stored to favor— when used in the prop- 
er sense. Where neither obligation nor 
possession is implied, both “got” and 
“gotten” may be used with “have” and 
“had.” To 
to say, “You have got to go there to- 


illustrate: It is incorrect 
day ;’ you should say simply, “You have 
to go there to-day,” got being redund- 
ant. Neither is it correct to say, “I have 
got a beautiful edition of Dickens at 
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me.” “Ll have a beautiful edition,” is 
entirely sufficient. 

There is, however, no objection to sen- 
tences like these: “I have finally got, or 
gotten, to the point whee I can afford 

take things easy;” “he had got, or 
eotten, them under his thumb;” “they 
jhave gotten me a beautiful set of Dick- 
ens.” 

Do you recognize both distinction and 
difference ? 
five-tenths of suc- 
is the other five- 


“Preseverance 15 


and enthusiasm 


CCSS, 


tenths.” 








The First Job 

At this of the year, 
began to study shorthand in September 
are going out into office positions. We 
want them to continue to regard them- 
selves as still part and parcel of this big 
We want to help them 
in every way possible. We want to start 
them off right, and we want to do what 
in keeping right. 
some pointers on 
securing and holding a first 
would be especially valuable, and next 
month we intend to devote considerable 
Will not some of 


time some who 


learners’ circle. 


we can to assist them 
It is our belief that 
position 


space to this subject. 
our practical stenographers who are not 


so long out of school that they have for- 
gotten the “beginnings of things” co-op- 
erate with us in making next month’s ar- 
ticle thoroughly helpful and to the point? 
We want to give straight-from-the-shoul- 
der advice. We want to tell our be- 
ginners how to go about the first few 
days’ work. We want to show them how 
to ferret out and master the small de- 
tails which go to make up such a large 
part of the stenographer’s duties. We 
want to constitute office 
Baedecker to point out the corners where 
usefulness abides, that they may be 
sought out, as well as the byways where 
superfluity and intrusion lurk, that they 


ourselves an 


may be avoided. 

Now, if through the suggestions and 
warnings of someone who had “been 
there,” or through your own excellent 
business judgment and tact, you learned 
without difficulty how to do the right 
thing at the right time, and how not to 
make a general nuisance of yourself, we 
should like to hear from you in response 
to this appeal. Set your experience 
down on paper for the benefit of those 
who are but “new beginners,” as the 
children say. 

“Co-operate’s” the word—and a year's 
subscription rewards every usable arti- 


cle. Let us hear from you. 











all public men. 








PAITHF ULNESS to the highest ideals of life—living and thinking and 

acting in such a way as to deserve the opportunities worthy of men 
and worthy of those who are interested friends—should be the purpose of 
Seeking to express such a life in words and deeds each 
day will “unfold a page for the world to read,”’ which will make it a 


happier and a better place in which to live—_JOHN W. WETZEL. 
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Elegy in a Country Churchyard—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Speed Philosophy—V 


By J. B. Probst, St. Paul, Minn. 


{| N the study of shorthand, the most 

talked-of phase connected therewith 
is that of speed. From the very first les- 
son this talk of speed, speed, speed, is 
constantly indulged in. Usually the talk 
confines itself to expressing merely a 
desire to acquire speed, rather than the 
determination to build up a strong foun- 
dation for speed. Oftener, perhaps, the 
talk takes the tack of expressing doubt 
as to whether it is not a physical impos- 
sibility to acquire speed except in a few 
isolated instances where nature ap- 
parently has been excessively lavish in 
her gifts. 

If the student (or “experienced” 
stenographer, for that matter) will but 
free his mind of this wrong and perni- 
cious belief—i. e., that only a few can. at- 
tain to the heights of reporting—he will 
reach the desired end in about one-half 
the time required where the mind is 
laboring under erroneous ideas as tc the 
possibility or impossibility of acquiring 
speed. Everyone who possesses an ordi- 
nary amount of talent can become a 
rapid shorthand writer. 

The best advice that can be given .to 
anyone desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion in regard to speed in shorthand is 
to quote the old and oft-repeated words: 
When you know your shorthand system 
from A to Z and can use it as readily as 
you do the longhand alphabet, and when 
you can write words and sentences m 
shorthand with the same freedom and 
ease as you write in longhand, then you 
will have speed in shorthand. Let the 
incredulous student of stenography make 
the experiment of writing in /onghand 
from dictation, and he will soon observe 
that it is almost entirely a mechanical 


act—wholly under the control of the re- 
ex action of the brain. It does not re- 
quire any mental effort, and conse- 
quently the mind is left free to dwell on 
the thought of the speaker. In other 
words, the writer can “think all around 
the speaker’s words and meaning.” So 
long as he cannot do this when writing 
in shorthand, he should refrain from 
making himself ridiculous by expressing 
doubts as to his natural ability to become 
a rapid writer. If, on the contrary, he 
can do the same when writing short- 
hand—well, he has the makings of a re- 
porter. 


The Secret of Speed. 

The common opinion is that speed is 
a matter of training the hand to move 
along very rapidly, after the method of 
practice adopted by the athlete in practic- 
ing a high jump—trying to jump a little 
higher every time. Not only is this the 
belief of the uninitiated, but of most stu- 
dents of shorthand as well. It is only 
after more or less study and thought that 
even the last-named finally realize what 
speed means. 

Speed depends not so much upon the 
training of the hand as upon the train- 
ing of the mind. As soon as the word is 
heard, the shorthand outline ought to ap- 
pear before the mind instantly and with- 
out any perceptible mental effort. So 
long as there is the /east hesitancy in 
deciding upon the shorthand outline for 
any word, there cannot be a high speed. 

If, for example, a sentence is dictated 
to be written in longhand, any person of 
ordinary intelligence can write it as fast 
as he is capable of moving his hand in 
forming the letters. He gives no thought 
whatever as to how the letters are 
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formed or should be made; that is done 
as a matter of reflex action pure and 
simple. He is -occupying himself with 
his surroundings, or is pondering the 
words of the dictator; or perhaps his 
mind is busily engaged with some sub- 
ject entirely foreign to the work in hand. 
Now, it must be precisely the same with 
the shorthand writer when he is taking 
dictation; if he cannot write shorthand 
with the same ease that he does long- 
hand, he will know that he still has 
much to learn of what may be consid- 
ered the first steps of stenography. 

To acquire speed in shorthand, the 
student must know the shorthand form 
for every word in his vocabulary, and 
must be able to write all these words 
with the same freedom and ease he em- 
ploys when writing them in longhand. 
After this has been accomplished, he 
should make it a rule never to allow any 
new word to escape his attention. He 
should look up the meaning or meanings, 
learn to spell it rapidly, and then im- 
press the shorthand outline of the word 
firmly upon his mind. He must read 
shorthand, think shorthand, talk short- 
hand; and, above all, write shorthand— 
and write it intelligently. Every word 
that is heard or seen should immediately 
suggest its shorthand outline. In read- 
ing the newspapers, a mental picture of 
the shorthand forms should be made to 
follow the words. This will at first seem 
difficult, but the practice should be kept 
up until it has become an unconscious 
habit, acting somewhat as an undercur- 
rent—not materially affecting the pro- 
cesses of thinking and reasoning, nor ab- 
sorbing what is conveyed to the mind, 
but nevertheless exerting a certain men- 
tal activity of its own. 

To write the shorthand outlines for 
the words of a few pages of the dic- 


tionary will do more for speed than t 
devote the same time, or even double the 
time, to taking dictation on familiar 
matter. It will also be found very good 
practice to write the daily editorial 
matter of some newspaper. If no one is 
available to dictate, follow the plan of 
writing the shorthand outlines over the 
printed words directly on the news- 
paper. For this work a fountain pen 
will be found most suitable. 

The student should also practice from 
phonograph dictation or, in the absence 
of that, on some memorized selection. 
First of all, the selection should be writ- 
ten very carefully in order to fix the 
correct forms and phrases in the mind. 
Then it should be practiced over and 
over again until it can be written as fast 
as it can be spoken. After that is ac- 
complished, another selection should hx 
memorized and dealt with in the same 
way. This is done for the purpose of 
training the hand to move along rapidly 
and in perfect harmony with the mind. 
The writer must be able to think rapidly 
and decide instantly. The mind and the 
hand must act as one. 


(Next month Mr. Probst will take up the very 
interesting subject of Movement, which is omit- 
ted this month for lack of space.—The Editor.) 


The haste to become rich at the. ex- 
pense of character prevails to an alarm- 
ing extent and cannot be too severely 
denounced. What is needed to-day more 
than anything else is to instill in the 
minds of our young the desire above all 
to build up a character that will win the 
respect of all with whom they may come 
in contact, and which is vastly more im- 
portant than a great fortune.—arsha!l 
Field. 


* * * 


Do it better today! 
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Fifty cents is given each month for every published answer, and an additional 50c. for the 
best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as 


they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. 
must be in our hands by the 5th of the month following publication. 


Answers 
Readers are invited to 


submit questions to be answered in these columns. 














There was a very gratifying response 
to the questions propounded in the De- 
cember issue, and many excellent new 
queries have also been submitted which 
will be given space as rapidly as condi- 
tions permit. 


Question No, 24 proved to be the most 
popular of last month’s list, and about 
twenty good answers were received. 
There ts a slight distinction in meaning 
or emphasis between “cannot” and “can 
not,” although there seems to be a grow- 
ing tendency to employ the single word 
form without reference to nice distinc- 
tions of meaning. Most of the answers 
quoted Prof. H. T. Loomis in “Practical 
Letter Writing,” where the rule is stated 
as follows: “When absolute inability is 
asserted, cannot is used; when mere un- 
willingness is meant use can not. Exam- 
ples: ‘I cannot hear as well as I did.’ 
‘IT can not tell a lie.’”’ This point of dif- 
ference was brought out in answers sub- 
mitted by Frank S. Lint, Atchison, Kan. ; 
Alice Price, Highwood, N. J.; M. W. Zi- 
poy, University, N. Dak.; E. H. Honney- 
man, Winnipeg, Man.; J. W. Creig, 
Johnstown, N. Y., and George W. Beck- 


ler, Chillicothe. Mo. The fullest and 


most original answer to the question was 
sent in by F. B. Noel, a stenographer in 
the Adjutant General’s office, War De- 


partment, Washington, D. C. He says: 

24. Q. Is there any difference in meaning 
between ‘“‘cannot,”’ written as one word, and 
“can not,’ written as two words? 

A. It is the custom in our office, though not 
universal, to use “cannot’’ except where the 
“not” is meant to be emphatic, when “can not” 
is used. For instance, we write: “This Depart- 
ment can not furnish duplicates of discharge 
certificates,’’"—emphatically ‘not’ or absolutely 
‘“not,”’ or, in other words, “This department is 
absolutely prohibited under existing law from 
furnishing, etc."” We use “cannot” as one word 
in all other or ordinary senses.—F. B. Noel. 

. . . 


Two very good and helpful answers 
were received to question No. 25, and we 
are therefore awarding a prize to both 
Miss Alice Price, Highwood, N. J., and 
Mr. H. A. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis. Miss 


Price makes the following suggestions : 
25. Q. Do you advise stenographers to keep 

a dictionary, a business guide, and a commer- 

cia’ correspondence book for reference in type- 


writing? What works would your recommend 
on these subjects, and can you suggest any 
other good reference books for the stenogra- 


pher’s desk? 

A. The stenographer should have a commer- 
cial correspondence book and a small! dictionary 
for reference, but should not rely on them alto- 
gether. He should get these books, keep them 
at his desk, and study them in his spare time. 
“Everybody’s Dictionary,”’ compiled from the 
latest edition of Webster's International, will 
be found an excellent vest-pocket dictionary, as 
it contains all the words likely to occur in corre- 
spondence. “The Letter Writer,”’ published by 
L. J. Loomis, of Chicago, is about the best book 
of its kind I know; it is a grammar and letter- 
writer combined.—Alice Price. 

Mr. Brown says on this question: 


The fewer reference books a _ stenographer 
keeps on his desk, the better. A good diction- 
ary is indispensable. A stenographer's private 
library, however, should contain many books of 
reference. As soon as the student takes up the 
study of stenography, he should subscribe for a 
shorthand periodical. The copies of this maga- 
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zine should be read again and again; they should 
be bound and preserved for future reference. 
The suggestions contained in a periodical of this 
kind are numerous, varied, and valuable. A 
good typewriting manual] contains about all that 
a stenographer needs in the way of commercial 
correspondence. If a more extensive course is 
wanted, procure any standard work on corre- 
spondence and study it thoroughly. The ‘Style 
Book,”’ by Patterson, of Chicago, has some good 
commercial forms.—H. A. Brown, 


Other good answers to this question 
came from D. H. Burgess, Petersburg, 
Va., and Besse Wadsworth, Tidioute, Pa. 
oth thought, however, that the stenog- 
rapher should not form the habit of rely- 
ing too strongly on books of reference, 
but should aim to make himself well-in- 
formed on all matters pertaining to his 
trade, and be content to place confidence 
in his own knowledge. One of Mr. 
Burgess’ sentences expresses a_ truth 
which many of us might well take to 
heart: “It is better to make a mistake 
once in a while and remember the error 
next time, than to be only half certain of 
a thing and have to refer constantly to a 
book to make sure that you are right.” 
Personally, we favor the use of reference 
books, but offer the suggestion that a jot- 
ting be made at the time of looking up 
the point so that it may be studied in lei- 
sure moments and so fixed in the mem- 
ory. Who was it that said, “The next 
best thing to knowing a thing yourself 
is knowing where to go to look for it?” 

K * K 

Mr. George W. Beckler, Chillicothe, 

Mo., receives the award on question No. 


26, which he discusses as follows: 

26. Q. Why do stenographers make larger 
notes when using wide ruled paper than when 
using narrow ruled? 

A. One of the reasons why stenographers 
make larger notes when using wide ruled paper 
than when using narrow ruled, is because the 
information which the eye reveals is communi- 
cated to the muscles of the arm, and when the 
eye has the wide ruling constantly before it, the 
intelligence, ‘“‘plenty of space,’’ is continuously 
and reflexively being communicated to the 
muscles of the arm. Large notes naturally re- 
sult. For the same reason, small notes will be 
the natural consequence of narrow ruled paper. 
There seems to be an intuition of harmony that 
opposes the contrast of small notes and wide 


ruling, and large notes and narrow ruling.— 
George W. Beckler. 

H. E. Kemp, Valley City, N. Dak., 
says that “it is human nature to use of 
anything according to the amount at 
one’s disposal.” Most of us can vouch 
for the truth of this remark. Other ex- 
cellent answers to this question were 
sent by H. A. Brown, Milwaukee; E. P. 
Lemott, Findlay, Ohio; E. H. Honney- 
man, Winnipeg, Man., and Frank S. 
Lint, Atchison, Kan. 

1K * 1K 

It is somewhat difficult to make any 
hard-and-fast statement in answer to 
question No. 27, but the general opinion, 
as culled from the answers received, 
seems to be that 200 words a minute is 
about as fast as tongues are ever re- 
quired to wag in discharging the neces- 
sary business of life—speed contests, 
therefore, excepted. The prize for the 
best answer is given to Mr. H. A. Brown, 
Milwaukee, who writes: 


27. Q. I read of a reporter writing up to 264 
words a minute. How many words can a man 
(or a woman) speak in a minute so that his 
audience can get any sense out of it? 

A. The ability to follow the trend of thought 
of a rapid speaker depends upon the subject, 
the simplicity of language used, the knowledge 
by the hearer of the subject under discussion, 
and the interest of the hearer in the subject. A 
speed of 250 words a minute is about the maxi- 
mum rate for intelligent comprehension by a 
quick-witted person. It is tiresome to listen to 
such rapid speaking for any length of time.— 
iH. A. Brown. 


A practical, commonsense statement 
bearing on the above question is offered 


in the following answer by Mr. Beckler: 


In order to find out the number of words one 
can utter in a minute, I would suggest that you 
count from 1 to 100 as rapidly as you can for a 
minute’s duration. You will find that you can 
count to about 200. Very few speakers speak 
as rapidly as one can count. 135 words a min- 
ute is not very slow speaking; 180 is very rapid. 
Such expressions as “reporting 264 words a 
minute’’ do not hold much significance for the 
average person.—George W. Beckler. 

* * * 


Miss Winifred Kinsey, Summitville, 
Ind., has furnished the best answer to 
question No. 28, and the fifty cents has 
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therefore been placed to her credit. Her 
answer reads: 

28. Which of these two is correct: 
or f. o. b., and why? 

A. According to Webster and all standard 
authorities on spelling and abbreviating either 
form is correct. However, “f. 0. b” is now 
more generally used, especially when it appears 
in the body of a letter, as it is easier to write 
and the words “free on board’ would not be 
capitalized. But when the letters are to be 
made prominent, as in invoices or price lists, 
or when the first letter would necessarily be a 
capital, it is better to write “F. O. B.”"—Winifred 
A insecy. 


yr. 0. B. 


Correct answers to this question were 
also received from H. E. Kemp, Valley 
City, N. Dak.; G. W. Becker, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo.; D. H. Burgess, Petersburg, 
Va., and Sam W. Eskew, Bardstown, 
Ky. 

Mr. H. A. Brown, two of whose an- 
swers have been quoted, receives the spe- 
cial award for having furnished the best 
paper of the month. Mr. Brown an- 


swered all of the questions correctly. 
‘ 


New Questions 
Q. I was criticised the other day for saying, 
“She is a very contrary child,’’ with the accent 
in contrary on the first syllable. Do you con- 
sider that my pronunciation was incorrect? 


A. Yes; when used as an adjective 
“contrary” is preferably pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable, 
although many dictionaries give both 
forms. In this connection the old rhyme 
from Mother Goose—“Mary, Mary, so 
contrary’ —will perhaps be helpful and 
convincing. The noun “contrary,” of 
course, is always pronounced with the ac- 


cent on the con. 
x * * 


Q. Will you kindly advise through the Gregg 
Writer how many different systems of type- 
writing there are? 


A. There are only two methods of 
typewriter operating—sight and touch— 
but there is no longer any question as to 
the superiority of the touch or “piano” 
method. There are, of course, many dif- 
ferent text-books on the teaching of the 
touch method, and if you are especially 


interested in this matter we shall be glad 
to have you write the office of publica- 
tion for some interesting literature bear- 
ing on the subject. The leaflets, “Which 
Way” and “The Importance of the First 
l‘inger in Typewriting,” as well as the 
booklet entitled “The Road to Typewrit- 
ing Skill,” will be mailed free of charge 


on request. 
* * 2 


Q. These words involving the Ith stroke have 
lately come up for discussion in class work. 
Kindly give us authoritative outlines: Ruth, 
Luther, gather, Gothic, litharge, lethargy, lithe- 
some, isothermal, pathologic, pathway. 

* * * 


A. We should use these forms for 
the words you ask about: 


Q. Please advise me through the Gregg Writer 
if Mch. or Mar. is the better abberviation for 
March. 


A. Mar. is the correct abbreviation, al- 
though as a rule it is considered better 
taste not to abbreviate so short a word. 
March, April, May, June, July, should be 
written out in full, except where space is 
an important consideration—as, for in- 
stance, in tabulated matter. It gives a 
better appearance to have the month writ- 
ten out in full in the date line, even in 
the case of the long names like Septem- 
ber, October, November, etc. 


Referred for Answer 


29. A spelling rule which has always been 
of great help to me is this: ‘‘When a word 
ends in a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, we double the final consonant on adding 
a syllable beginning with a vowel.” I lately 
came across an exception in the word “chag- 
rined,’”” and should like to know if there are 
any others of this class. 

30. Can you inform me where I can get in- 
formation in regard to a four years’ high school 
course in the commercial branches? I should 
like to get definite advice as to the best ar- 
rangement of the periods, etc. 

31. What was the origin of the arrangement 
of the letters on the standard typewriter key- 
board? 

32. I should like to ask whether it is becom- 
ing customary to address envelopes so that the 
address will be in a vertical position, as: 

Mr. Frank B. Jones, 
624 Commerce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also, is there not a tendency now to omit the 
comma at the end of each line of the address 
on the envelope? 
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“The Spur of Business” 


HIS is what Mr. John J. Roberts 

calls competition in an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
System. It is one of the sanest and 
most thought-provoking articles we 
have read in a business magazine for 
some time. The writer of the article 
Says: 

There are two kinds of competitors: the 
one who sets out to steal our plans, our ex- 
perience, our trade; and the other, who, un- 
aware perhaps, of our very existence, is tempt- 
ed into the range of competition by the glit- 
tering success—opportunities he thinks he sees, 

It is of first importance that we resolve each 
competitor into one or the other of these two 
classes. If he be of the former class, he may 
be expected to give us what, for simplicity, 
we may term unintelligent competition. 

Such a competitor is more to be pitied than 
feared. He will create no profits for himself. 
He will cost us little of ours. 

The unintelligent competitor is just as dan- 
gerous as we ourselves permit him to be. If 
we run from him, his influence will hurt us. 
But if we stand steadfast to our policies, if 
we adhere closely to our original plans, he will 
soon pass from the range of our activities. 
glad to be rid of a poor business venture, 


What is said about the unintelligent 
competitor—the pirate in business—is 
worthy of earnest consideration by 
every school proprietor and publisher, 





or, for that matter, by any business 
man: 


‘‘The Pirate in Business” 

The pirate in business cannot hope to suc- 
ceed. He can copy the things he sees; he can 
imitate the methods he thinks we empioy; but 
he can find no substitute for the hard-pan 
experience, no counterfeit for the judgment 
and stamina that can be had only in the stern 
school of “Learn to Do by Doing.”’ 

Success in business lies not in plans, in 
schemes, or in the mechanism of method. It 
lies in the minds that evolved them! Success 
lies not in an established trade. It lies in the 
genius that built, managed and handled and 
held that trade. 

The pirate may steal our arguments. He 
may adopt our methods. He may pilfer our 
plans. But he cannot steal the experience and 
brains that enabled us to evolve those argu- 
ments—that created those methods—that in- 
vented those plans. The road of the business 
buccaneer is rough and rocky. We need add no 
stumbling blocks. We need only stick busily 
to our own pathway, swerving neither to right 
or left, and let unintelligent competition fall 
by the wayside and die of its own despair. 


And there is inspiration and encour- 
agemeni to be derived from what is 
said about intelligent competition. It 
is full of common sense. 


Intelligent Competition Helpful 

But intelligent competition—the competition 
of men of sense and standing and capital— 
how shall we deport ourselves toward that? 

Welcome it. Watch it. Profit by it. For 
intelligent competition will see opportunities 
that we have failed to see; intelligent compe- 
tition will invest money in experiments that 
we have not dared to try; intelligent compe- 
tition will open up new markets, stir up fresh 
interest, create new demand. It will unearth 
new possibilities to our astonished eyes. 

And by all of this we profit! 

When we look at our slender lists of cus- 
tomers, and see the scattering names that we 
have gathered into our ledgers through years 
of effort. it seems that competition must sure- 
ly be a dread and dangerous thing. But when 
we look at the market that is yet to be won, 
at the customers that might, and may, be ours; 
and when we consider that intelligent compe- 
tition, if it is to succeed, itself, must open up 
new markets, must find new avenues of trade, 
by which we, too, may profit; then we see that 
competition will broaden our fields and in- 
crease our profits. 

But competition is not alone a maker of 
market—it is a maker of men. Competition 
will keep us, as individuals, from lulling our- 
selves to sleep with pieasant dreams of easy 
wealth—dreams that close our eyes to today’s 
work with alluring pictures of tomorrow. 

Competition will harry our sense of content- 
ment, and put action in our limbs and strength 
in our arms and alertness in our minds. It 
will make us do things with a spirit that noth- 
ing else but competition could inspire, 
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The rosy goal of ambition isn’t half so ef- 
fective a spur as the pointed goad of compe- 
tition. Which do you suppose a jockey in a 
horse race is thinking of, as he turns the last 
quarter post—the $400 purse that is his, if he 
wins, or the fact that he can feel the hot 
breath of the panting animal at his side which 
threatens to rob him of the glory of the race? 

What do you think that hustling corner mer- 
chant puts into his work that makes him win 

the abstract thought that he must please 
his customers, or the concrete knowledge that 
his neighbor across the street is. straining 
every nerve to beat him? 

Which do you suppose is the greater incent- 
ive to invention—the idealistic dream of im- 
provement, or the cold, hard fact that there 
is a competitor to outwit? , 

What is it that makes men unloose their 
belts and shower their fullest energies on their 
tasks, what is it that makes over-time a will- 
ing service—the flowery beds of commercial 
ease, or the snap and crack of the competitor's 
whip? 

Truly, our competitor is a better guide and 
adviser than our friends! He sees our weak- 
nesses, to which our friends, in their nearness, 
are blind. Hie sneers openly at our faults 
when our friends preserve a well-meant but 
unjust silence. 

Even while the shallow praises of our friends 
fill our ears, we hear the chortle of compe- 
tition. 

And when head-long impulse threatens to 
drag us into entanglements, it is the thought 
of competition that keeps us careful and saves 
us from foolishness. 

Does personal vanity tempt us to erect an 
extravagant and needless plant? Competition 
cautions us to go slowly—we may need our 
reserve capital to meet its onslaught. 

Are we stubborn with our trade, are we pig- 
headed in pursuing policies that provoke our 
customers? Competition brings us to a reali- 
zation of our weakness and forces us to 
wreathe our souring correspondence with good- 
natured welcome. 

Are we dozing off into the slumberland of 
“letting well enough alone?’’ Competition will 
wake us up and enable us to shake off the 
sleep of business death. 

Are we losing interest in our daily work? 
Has its monotony made us listless? Compe- 
tition will add spice and spirit to the task. 

Are we lagging behind the requirements of 
an exacting market? Competition will spur 
us on to lead and not to follow—to initiate, 
not to imitate. 


Retaining Skill 
ILL it pay me to take a position 
require much 
shorthand, or ought I insist on getting 
dictation and applying what I have 
learned at school?” 
This is the question 


that does not 


which many 


graduates of shorthand and typewriting 


courses are asking. Of course the an- 
swer is, “It depends upon where you 
want to get.”” If one is aiming at simply 
earning a salary, the salary considera- 
tion should come first; whereas, if one 
his knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting and to make 


expects to develop 
himself an expert in his profession, he 
let what he has 
learned at school fall into disuse, even 


can hardly afford to 


for a good salary. 

Many times, however, it need not be 
necessary for the stenographer to give 
up the kind of a position first mentioned 
in order to get daily shorthand practice. 
He can and should apply himself to his 
shorthand and typewriting in his spare 
time, just as faithfully as he did in 
school. If he will do this, the position 
requiring little shorthand and typewrit- 
ing may be made just as sure a step- 
ping-stone to expertness as the other 
kind, although, perhaps, the process may 
be a little slower. 

Here is a practical suggestion which 
other stenographers have applied to good 
advantage. Take your notebook home 
with you at night and copy all the day’s 
dictation into another notebook. This 
will give double drill in reading your 
notes, and also afford an excellent op- 
portunity to correct any outlines which 
have been wrongly written and to look 
up doubtful outlines, or spellings, or 
phrases, etc. In following this plan, an 
alert stenographer will be on the look- 
out for expressions peculiar to the busi- 
ness in which he is engaged, which may 
be phrased. 

There is only one reason for illegibil- 
ity in shorthand, and that is that the 
notes have been written either incor- 
rectly or imperfectly. The tendency is 
for the shorthand writer to become 
careless about his notes after he has once 
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become familiar with the matter he is 
taking. [Irequent reviews of the short- 
hand text will reveal how far from ac- 
curacy one will wander in this way. This 
copying of one’s daily dictation into a 
special notebook will furnish a sure anti- 
dote for the habit of carelessness, and 
will have the additional advantage of 
providing a notebook, to be filed away, 
containing perfect notes which can be 
read with rapidity and ease if it ever be- 
comes necessary to consult them. 

After a few days of this kind of prac- 
tice, it will be found that the necessary 
work can be done very quickly, and that 
the value one can derive from it will 
more than compensate for the time and 
labor involved. Try it. 


The Federation 


| T is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ lederation is suffering 
from decentralization. There are now 
five sections in addition to the general 
body, and it has been suggested that 
another section be added. The result 
is that the Federation is losing its 
power of cohesion, and the members 
drift from section to section as the 
mood moves them, without obtaining 
much of benefit to them. Each asso- 
ciation naturally makes an effort to 
frame an attractive program, and the 
competitive attractions have a bewil- 
dering effect upon those in attendance, 
and especially upon newcomers. 

The High School Section has drawn 
heavily upon the attendance of both 
the Shorthand and the Business Teach- 
ers’ Sections; while the School Man- 
agers’ Section is now making inroads 
on all of the other sections. This may 


not be evident on the face of the en- 
rollments because most of the promi- 
nent members, especially school man- 
agers, belong to several of the sections, 
but it is quite evident to anyone who 
has attended recent meetings and com- 
pared them with those of former years. 

It may not be possible to discontinue 
any section at present, but we believe 
that much might be accomplished by 
some of the associations’ holding joint 
sessions on certain afternoons. A step 
was taken in. this direction at the In- 
dianapolis meeting by the joint session 
of the High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Shorthand Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and we believe that this plan 
might be extended to the Business 
Teachers’ Association and the Penman- 
ship Teachers’ Association—possibly 
by a combination session of the school 
managers, the business teachers and 
the penmanship teachers for the discus- 
sion of subjects which are of interest 
to all of them. 


“Parliamentary Fiends” 
NLESS some drastic steps are 
taken to suppress what Mr. G. 
W. Brown described as the “parliamen- 
tary fiends” of the Federation, the 
power and influence of that body will 
soon disappear. It is hard to determine 
whether or not a love of publicity, or 
the expression of personal prejudices— 
or both—should be held responsible for 
the extraordinary scenes which have 
taken place at the meetings of the Fed- 
eration in the last two or three years: 
but whatever the cause, they cannot 
help having a disastrous effect on the 
organization. It has become a custom 
for someone to rise, after an hour or 
two of wrangling over obscure techni- 














calities, and solemnly move that the 
report of the proceedings be expunged 
from the records, and the organization 
is thus saved the humiliation of seeing 
the “tomfoolery” of some of its promi- 
nent members—to quote President Mi- 
ner—placed on record. 

Let us hope that the indignant pro- 
tests of the teachers this year will have 
some effect on future meetings. We 
believe that if all of the professional 
papers would frankly express them- 
selves on the subject, much good might 


be accomplished. 


Editorial Brevities 

An interesting account reaches us of 
the exercises attending the awarding of 
gold medals to students of the New Al- 
bany Business College, New Albany, 
Indiana, which is conducted by our good 
friend, Mr. H. O. Keesling, formerly 
of Lawrence, Mass. Miss Minnie Winn 
took first honors in scholarship, with an 
average grade of 95 per cent; Mr. Earl 
Chamberlain was awarded the medal for 
the best typewriting record—54% words 
a minute, after only six months’ study; 
and Miss Mary Schoonover received the 
prize for having made the greatest im- 
provement in penmanship. 

The New Albany Business College 
has recently moved into new and spa- 
cious quarters, where they are able to 
afford boarding privileges to out-of- 
town students. We wish the school in- 
creased prosperity during the coming 


year. 
.* <¢ @ 


We learn with interest of the mar- 
riage of Miss Sophia Hagemann, one of 
our stanch teacher friends, to Dr. W. 
W. Gamble. Miss Hagemann, who for- 
merly conducted a school of her own at 
St. Cloud, Minn., “went west” in Aug: 
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ust, and the inevitable wedding took 
place just three months later. The 
couple will make their home in Grid- 
ley, Cal. Best editorial wishes go out 
to them for a long and happy married 
life. 

* aK * 

The average public would be surprised 
to know how many of the “memory 
trainers” advertising in magazines and 
newspapers are mere frauds, says Mr. J. 
P. Downs, New York. An interesting 
booklet dealing with this subject is en- 
titled “Humbug Memory Schools Ex- 
posed ;” the address of the publishers will 
be found in our advertising columns. 

* * * 


Pressure on our space this month, due 
to extensive convention reports, prevents 
our publishing a decision in the Artistic 
Shorthand Contest. The full announce- 
ment will appear, however, in the Feb- 
ruary number. Some excellent papers 
were received—but you will judge for 
yourselves next month! 

* * * 


An account of the proceedings of 
the National High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association meeting at In- 
diapanolis, last month, which was 
crowded out of this number by other 
matters, will be given next month. 

‘ee ¢ 


lf you are not a subscriber to the 
Gregg Writer, why not? Any num- 
ber is worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. If you are now a subscriber, 
watch the wrapper for notice of the 
expiration of your subscription. If you 
are not a subscriber, send in your name 
at once. To do this means co-opera- 
tion of the most helpful kind to say 
nothing of the benefit to you your- 
self! 
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Shorthand as a Stepping Stone to Success 


ID you ever try to take longhand 
notes of lectures while in school or 
How satisfactory were your 
notes afterward? How much of the lec- 
ture did you lose while scrawling your 
After some such 


college ? 


few brief reminders? 
experience, did you ever make an heroic 
resolve to abstain entirely from taking 
lectures? And, next 
concentrated so 


future 
have you 
strongly on the speaker’s words as to feel 


notes of 


time, not 


sure every important 


point was _ forever 
fixed in your mind? 
And then, when re- 


viewing for examina- 
tion, didn’t you find 
that somehow the in- 
terval had dimmed 
your recollection, so 
that you would have 
given a great deal for 
brief outlines taken on 
the spot? 

This is the sort of 
experience Mr. Wells 
Hutchins had during 
his first year at law 
school. He made up 
his mind, however, that if there was a 
way out of the difficulty he would find 
it. And, like the little red hen, “so he 
did.” During his summer vacation he 
enrolled with the Portsmouth Commer- 
School, Ohio, and 
pegged away at shorthand. After two 
study he had completed the 


cial Portsmouth, 
weeks’ 
Manual and passed a rigid examination 
on the principles; at the end of the 
eight weeks of his attendance he was 
given ten letters at a speed of one hun- 


dred words a minute. He read back 


his notes without error and was 
awarded a diploma. All in all, he had 
spent just thirty-three days in the 





MR. WELLS HUTCHINS 


schoolroom, having been absent seven 
days for various reasons. 


He had 


no time to waste, and his teacher, Mrs. 


Of course, he worked hard. 


Daisy Lowry, seconded him strongly in 
making every minute count to its full 
worth. He is now continuing his law 
studies in Washington, D. C., and his 
work consists largely of lecture courses. 
We quote from an_ interesting letter 
recently received from him: 

My knowledge 
hand is serving me _ re- 
markably this year, and I 
am enabled to take notes 
in class to an extent that 


of short- 


I did not even dream of 
last year. When tran- 
scribed, they form what is 
in effect a second text- 


book in each 
are of more 
than an extra 
for they contain 
cussions of all important 
points that are brought 
out. In fact, my note- 
taking is so extensive that 
I am far behind in my 


subject, but 
value to me 
text-book, 
class dis- 


transcribing, and shall be 
compelled to work during 
a great part of my vaca- 
tion in order to bring my 
outlines entirely up to 
date. But I am not at all 
dismayed at that prospect, 
for I realize what an in- 
valuable aid these notes 
will be to me, when I am 


studying for my exami- 
nations. Last year at 
had to wade through mas- 
case-books 


examination time I 


sive text-books and (you are prob- 
ably acquainted with the size of the average 
law book), and in consequence my mind was 


tired out when it came time to be examined. 
Although I passed in all of my studies, I feel 
that I could have done even better if my mind 
had not been so overburdened by hard study. 
But this year, with the fine shorthand notes that 
I am taking every day in class, I shall depend 
almost entirely upon these outlines, and shall 
not even look into some of my books. Hence, 
with the lessened work, my mind should be 
much clearer and better able to solve the dif- 
ficult legal problems that are invariably pre- 
sented to us in the shape of examination ques- 
tions. 


Some lectures I am able to take almost ver- 
batim, and I never fail to get the more impor- 
tant points in good, elear shape. I frequently 
take from twenty to thirty pages of notes dur- 
ing one recitation, and on more than one occa- 
sion I have taken over thirty. The beauty of 
it is that I have very little trouble in reading 
my notes; they are quite as legible as if I had 
written them fast in longhand. I presume that 
is because I am becoming so accustomed to 
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shorthand that it is almost a second nature to 
me. I don’t know what my speed is at present, 
but it certainly must be at least 125 words per 
minute. Even at that, as I said, I can read my 
notes easily. Furthermore, I find that I am 
able to read my notes taken a month ago as 
readily as those taken yesterday. 


The spirit displayed by this young 
man is the kind that wins victories, 
whether :t be in the stenographic pro- 
fession, the law courts, or on the farm. 





“Yours Truly” in Boston 


NDER the above title the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Sun: 

“A Bostonian ‘shorthand expert and 
authority on business English’ has writ- 
ten to 100 of the leading business houses 
and literary men of Boston, whether 
business literary men or literary business 
men we are not informed. The author- 
ity on business English wants this com- 
mittee of 100 to co-operate with him in 
driving out of business letters the ‘Yours 
Truly’ of convention. A phrase to ‘be 
relegated to oblivion,’ says the authority 
on business English, who, we judge from 
the beauty of his language, must be one 
of the Boston literati; at any rate, a 
shorthand literatus. ‘Yours Truly’ 
strikes him as ‘meaningless, oftentimes 
—no poor docked “often” for the litera- 
tus—insincere and occasionally ridicu- 
lous.’ Surely the same may be said of 
most formulas of politeness. It may not 
be sincere or without absurdity to in- 
quire after the health of your dentist or 
to thank a man for bringing you a bill. 
Yet such axle grease, to use a Hisgenian 
term, helps the world go round. 

“The stenographers and _ typewriters 
cannot be so pressed for time or short of 
ceremony as to need to dismiss ‘Yours 
Truly’ if that is the accepted business 


 good-by. True, the feathers and fur- 


belows of the old days have been mostly 
shed and stripped. ‘My very singular 
good Lord’ of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries has dwindled away into 
‘Dear Sir,’ or the common democratic 


style of ‘boss,’ ‘young feller,’ ‘Bill;” ‘I 
am with the most profound respect your 
most obedient, most obliged | pronounce 
“obleeged” | and most humble servant’ is 
gone with the great periwigs and the 
gilded coaches. ‘Yours Truly,’ ‘Yours 
Faithfully,’ ‘Yours Sincerely,’ ‘Yours, 
etc.,’ are all that is left of those courtly 
compliments of ‘ceremonious leave and 
loving farewell.’ Are they to go too? 
Spinning in devil wagons ‘and _record- 
breaking steamships, people may have 
only time to howl ‘How!’ or ‘So long!’ 
through a megaphone. 


“Yet there is time enough in Boston 
She at least can afford to be leisurely 
and dignified. We are wholly sure that 
the authority on business English, who 
is willing to advertise his business a lit- 
tle ‘on the side,’ perhaps, will get no ma- 
jority vote for his elimination of ‘Yours 
Truly.’ If Boston did away with that 
she would substitute something more 
classic. ‘If You Are Well, We Are 
Well,’ for instance, or “Give You Good 
Den.’ ” 





To choose the right word and to dis- 
card all others, this is the chief factor in 
good writing. To learn good poetry by 
heart is to acquire help toward doing 
this, instinctively, automatically as other 
habits are acquired. In the affairs of 
life, then, is no form of good manners, 
no habit of usage more valuable than the 
habit of good English—David Starr 
Jordan. 
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National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


HEN the Thirteenth Annual 

Convention of the National 
shorthand Teachers’ Association was 
called to order by President Raymond 
I’. Kelley, in the High 
Schooi, Indianapolis, on Monday, De- 


Shortridge 


cember 28, there was a fairly large at- 
For the first 
(ime in several years, a paid shorthand 


tendance of members. 
reporter was present to make a verba- 
tim record of the proceedings, the re- 
porter being Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, Chi- 
the 
magazine are well acquainted. 


readers of this 
There 


cago, with whom 
was also an unusually large ad- 
the Secre- 
tary’s books showing a 
membership of 71 at the open- 
ing of the meeting. 

The President in his 
dress recounted the difficulties 
the 
tion had labored in 
ing the work of the Association, es- 
pecially in the matter of securing mem- 
bers. He urged that the Federation 
place a small sum of money at the dis- 
posal of each section at the beginning 
of each business year, so that the offi- 


vance enrollment, 


paid 


ad- 


under which administra- Lp. 


promot- 


cers may begin operations for the suc- 
ceeding year without waiting for ac- 
tion by the Federation or risking their 
The President also urged 
Department, 


own funds. 
that the Employment 
which had been conducted by the Vice- 
resident of the Association, be trans- 
ferred to the Federation, or else made 
more effective. Mr. Kelley empha- 
sized the wish that all those present 
might have a good time, get = ac- 
quainted with one another, and con- 
tribute something to the success of the 
meeting. A number of small tags had 
been furnished, each one bearing the 


inscription : 





BETTINGER. 


N. S. T. A. ’08. 
I Am 


eee eee e een eee wn ee eee 


Who Are You? 

As soon as a member was enrolled, his 
name was filled in on this ticket, and 
the ticket was attached to his coat or 
dress, so that his identity was quickly 
established for the benefit of others. 
This proved to be a very happy expe- 
dient. 

Theffirst paper on the program, en- 
titled “The Correlation of Shorthand 
and Typewriting, and the Pro- 
duction of Accurate Trans- 
cripts,” was handled by Mr. L. 
P. Bettinger, Lockport, N. Y., 
as Mr. J. L. Harman, of Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. (who was slated 
to read this paper), was un- 
able to be present. Mr. Bet- 
tinger laid emphasis upon the 
value of repetition drill, and said that 
it developed accuracy and helped to 
fix the principles in the mind. He 
thought that the teaching of typewrit- 
ing should keep pace as closely at pos- 
sible with the shorthand work, and en- 
dorsed the idea that the pupil should 
finish his typewriting manual at about 
the same time he finished his shorthand 
text. The subject was discussed briefly 
by several, including Mr. H. A. Hagar, 
Chicago, and Miss Mann, Tyler, Texas. 
Mr. Hagar believes in giving some dic- 
tation, even in the elementary depart- 
ment, as it relieves the monotony of 
repeated copying of shorthand exer- 
cises. 

Mrs. S. H. East, Indianapolis, was 
called upon to read the paper on “Lat- 
ter-Day Tendencies in Shorthand Writ- 
ing, and their Significance to the 
Teacher and Pupil,” which was written 
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by Mr. C. H. Marshall, Chicago, who 
was not present. Mr. Marshall’s paper 
was more or less controversial in tone, 
and contained some rather strong state- 
ments, which were refuted by those 
who followed him in the discussion of 
the paper on the following morning. 
Mr. Marshall thought that to spend a 
few years in an office as stenographer 
before taking up court reporting was 
a waste of time, and he emphasized the 
importance of a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of shorthand writing, 
and the adherence to the rules of the 
system written. At the following 
morning’s session, this paper was dis- 
cussed by Mr. F. J. Rose, Chi- 
cago, Mr. H. L. Andrews, Pitts- 
burg, Mr. G. R. Hall, Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., Mr. John R. Gregg, 
and several others. Mr. Rose, a 
well-known Chicago reporter, 
said that some of Mr. Marshall’s 





of teaching is not up to ours. I vis- 
ited many of the largest and _ best 
schools in England last year, and was 
surprised at the primitive methods they 
still use there. I made an investigation 
of the subject of granting speed certifi- 
cates, and found they were granted by 
one publishing firm without a close 
scrutiny of the papers; in fact, the 
Scottish Phonographic Society, which 
is the largest of its kind in England 
and Scotland, consisting of four hun- 
dred members, has issued a booklet ex- 
plaining why they discontinued those 
certificates, because an investigation 
by their committee revealed errors ex- 
ceeding five per cent where cer- 
tificates were granted. Some of 
the experts holding 240 word 
certificates in England on com- 
ing to this country, fell away 
below their advertised records.” 
Although this view of the mat- 


statements had apparently been u.A.Hacan ter Was not agreed to by Mr. 


made without sufficient inves- 

tigation of conditions as they existed, 
and that they might therefore mis- 
lead teachers of shorthand. Mr. Rose 
also said that the use of double dic- 
tation (dictating to two typists at 
the same time) to facilitate rapid 
transcription, promoted proficiency in 
reading notes to a greater extent than 
did the use of the phonograph. Mr. 
Rose also said that he thought Mr. 
Marshall’s paper was better suited for 
discussion in a reporters’ association 
than in a meeting of teachers. Per- 
haps the statement of Mr. Rose’s which 
precipitated the most discussion was to 
the effect that there were fifty expert 
shorthand writers in England to one in 
this country. Mr. John R. Gregg took 
issue with this statement ahd _ said, 
“Where there is one failure here, there 
are one hundred there. The standard 


Charles M. Miller, New York, it 
was supported by Mr. W. E. Cornell, 
Battle Creek, Mich., who taught in 
England for three years, and who 
maintained that the large classes in 
high speed work in the  Enelish 
schools mentioned by Mr. Miller were 
not proficient in reading their notes, 
and that the 140 word a minute test 
required for a first-class Society of 
Arts certificate was not a very hard 
one. He cited the instance of a writer 
who passed that test and secured a cer- 
tificate, but who was unable to hold 
a good position because of his poor 
transcripts. 

One of the best papers of the session 
was that of Miss Elizabeth Van Sant 
on “Practical Methods of Teaching the 
Principles of Shorthand.” Miss Van 
Sant aroused considerable discussion 
by saying that she could do more with 
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some kinds of pupils in fifteen min- 
the dictation class than she 
in twice that time in the ele- 
mentary department, and that therefore 
she did not insist upon the pupil’s ac- 
quiring an absolutely thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles in the elementary 
department, provided he mastered the 
principles at some point in his prog- 
Mr. H. A. Hagar took a some- 
what similar view, and said that teach- 
ers too often ran the question of thor- 
oughness into the ground. He said 
that we can keep our pupils on the 
text-book until they give up in despair. 
“T would rather have a pupil come to 
my advanced department and have to 
teach him the theory in the dictation 


utes in 


could 


ress. 


department by applying the principles 
to new words, than to have him dis- 
altogether about 
The opposite view of the 


couraged learning 
shorthand.” 
matter was taken by several, 
including Mr. J. T. 
Lowling Green, Ky. 


De orsey, 


The subject, “Can We 
Teachers of Shorthand and 
Typewriting Do What We At- 
tempt to Teach Others to Do?” 
was handled very ably by 
Mr. Charles MeMullen, Di- 
rector of the Business Department of 
the High School, Madison, Wis. Mr. 
MeMullen that the 
teacher should necessarily be an ex- 
pert either of shorthand or 
tvpewriting, but thinks that he ought 
to to illustrate teach- 
ing by some practical application if 
necessary. Rev. K. Keid, Collegeville, 
Minn., thought that a demonstration 
of the practicabilities of the subjects 
before classes had a tendency to stim- 
encourage 


as 


CHAKLES 


does not believe 


writer, 


be able his 


ulate their interest and 


them, but he deprecated the carrying of 
this feature too far, as is sometimes 


ITER 
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done by the expert. The _ subject 


aroused considerable discussion, which 
was participated in by a number of 
those present. 

Wednesday morning’s session was a 
joint meeting of the Shorthand section 
Mr. Kel- 
ley called the meeting to order, but 
before taking up the program turned 
the chair over to Mr. G. P. Eckels, 
President, National High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, who pre- 


and the High School section. 


sided during the remainder of the ses- 
sion with marked ability. 
The first feature 
discussion of office practice for stenog- 
raphers by Mr. L. A. Arnold, Denver, 
Colo., and Mr. C. A. Balcomb, Cleve- 
land, O. Mr. Arnold detailed the equip- 
ment which he thought necessary for 


was a_ thorough 


a practical course in office practice, 
stating that it should be such as is com- 
monly found in business offices, 
including billing typewriters, 
letter copying books, flat and 
vertical _ files, 
card trays, etc. He also thought 


mimeographs, 


that the course should be pro- 
vided with an elastic published 
outline in the hands of the stu- 
dents, which would provide a 
daily chart for the work to be done. 
Mr. Balcomb described in detail his 
plan of operation, and laid down the 
rules that the student must be inspired 
so that he will not do his work in a 
merely perfunctory way, that the 
teacher must see that the student does 
the work, that a day’s work be done in 
a day, that initiative be developed, and 
that self-control be taught. The sub- 
ject was further discussed by Mr. G. 
P. Eckels, Mr. W. E. Cornell, and 
others. 


English came in for its share of at- 
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tention, the chief paper being read by 


i Mr. Sherwin Cody, on the subject, “Is ley, Lake View High School, Chicago. 

a! - ’ Ss Ss 

[t Possible to Teach Business Common __ As the paper was a very scholarly and 

F| Sense and Intelligence in Letter-writ- profound one, and dealt with some of 

i ing?’ Mr. Cody said that it was, but the intricacies of psychology in a way 

( that it is not best to begin the teach- that can hardly be grasped by the lay 
ing of letter-writing by means of gram- mind without considerable study, it is 
mar, but rather through com- impossible to quote from the 
position. He thought that a paper and do it justice. 

student of letter-writing must So successful was the joint 

Hl be trained to grasp the busi- session of the two _ sections 

' ness situation before taking up that the High School people 
grammar at all. This view did went on record as approving 

; not seem to appeal to Mr. H. of the: plan of holding similar 
A. Hagar, who was o » pro- sessions i . ‘ 

\ gar, " Was on the | 1 ~~“ sessions in the future. An at- 
gram to discuss Mr, Cody’s tempt was made to take simi- 
remarks. He said that his practice lar action in the shorthand section, and 

i was to give a student an examination doubtless it would have been done, had 

i in english when he entered his de- yot Mr. O’Keefe spoken against the 

vartment, z at if the student co . : . 

partment, and th at the student could plan, saying that the High School peo- 
pass the examination he was excused ‘aoe ; 

; oe ple were opposed to the idea and were 
‘from English, but no one was ex- a : 
‘ ; afraid that the shorthand section was 

cused from the punctuation and letter- . ' mie 

one Tp trying to disrupt its association. 
writing classes. The most common Ty ' ae 

; . ; 1ursday morning’s program was 
mistakes in punctuation relate to the s he i = 

use of the comma and semicolon. In opened by the reading of a paper on 

; the letter-writing course, a be- Shorthand from an _ Educa- 

| ginning is made by handing , tional Standpoint,” by Mr. C. 

if each pupil a letter to answer; tea A, Pitman, of New York, who 

the answer is written in the was not present. The papet 
ra re > fe alae - 

class and the papers collected, went over the familiar ground 

of the value of shorthand as a 


and the next day a few of them 
are read and discussed in class, 
the most glaring errors being 
° . m ie A; 
listed and discussed, while the 


pupils are cautioned against a 
tition of them. He said that he had 
had great with this meth- 
od. The paper brought out quite a 
number of 


which our space does not give us op- 


repe- 
success 


interesting discussions, 


portunity to detail. 
A very exhaustive treatment of the 
subject, “The Psychology of Handwrit- 


a tee 











ARNOLD 


ing,’ was presented by Mr. W. E. Had 


means of mental training, and 
as a money-earning instrument, 
as ac- 


and for its interest an 


complishment. 

There being no discussion of this pa- 
per, the next number on the program, 
an address entitled, ‘““The Essentials of 
Correct Typewriting, and Methods of 
Securing the Desired Results,” by Mr. 
H. F. Pratt, St. Louis, Mo., was taken 
up. One of the most interesting ideas 
advanced by Mr, Pratt was that the 
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usual plan of fingering the keys was 
unsatisfactory, and that in his work 
he makes some radical departures from 
this plan, such as avoiding the use of 
the little finger of the left hand on the 
figure 2, 


for the muscles of the hand and fingers, 


etc. He also uses exercises 
and insists upon a suitable equipment 
for the pupil. The sentence method, 
rather than the use of individual words 
for practice, was emphasized. The sub- 
ject was variously discussed 
by Miss Van Sant, Mr. Ha- 
var, and other. 

The 


program 


the 
type- 


next number on 


was also on 
writing. being the report of a 
the 


Pittsburg meeting to consider 


committee appointed at 


the matter of devising a per- 
fect keyboard and making it 
standard for all machines. It .~. 
was clear from the report of 

the 
writer companies are unanimous in 


the committee that, while type- 
declaring that such a change would 
be made when desired by the teachers, 
at the same time the difficulty would 
be ot induce the teachers of the schools 
and the stenographers to make the 
change. On of the 
committee, a new committee of seven 


recommendation 


members was apponited by the presi- 
dent to work on the matter for an- 
other vear, to see if they could formu- 
late an ideal keyboard which could be 


presented to the typewriter companies 








J. WALTER Ross 


as the choice of the teaching and 
stenographic professions. 

Mr. J. Walter Ross, Wheeling, W. 
Va., as a member of the Executive 
Committee, had collected a number of 
practical suggestions from teachers in 
various parts of the country about the 
study of shorthand and_ typewriting. 
He read a few of these suggestions, but 
could not give all of them, as the time 
was too short. It was thought, how- 
that this sym- 
posium is published in the re- 


ever, when 


port of the meting, it will 
prove a very valuable feature 
of that volume. 

Under the head of business 
the secretary reported a tota! 
of 134, and the 
Employment Department fea- 
the Association was 

The election of of- 

ficers resulted as shown else- 
where in these columns. 


enrollment 


ture of 
dropped. 


The papers for the most part were 
of a high order, but there were a num- 
ber of disappointments through the 
failure of speakers to be present. The 
discussions were kept within bounds, 
and with one or two exceptions were 
interesting and full. The Executive 
Committee deserves credit for its ef- 
forts in arranging the program, and the 
administration is to be complimented 
on the good showing of members over 
last year. 


Well Known Kings 


The pupils at a certain school were 


asked to write original compositions on 
won by a 


“Kings.” The prize was 


bright youth, who perpetrated the fol- 


lowing: 
The most powerful king on earth 


is Wor-king. 


The laziest king—Shir-king. 

A very doubtful king—Smo-king. 

The wittiest king—Jo-king. 

The leanest king—Thin-king. 

The thirstiest king—Drin-king. 

The slyest king—Win-king. 

The most garrulous king—Tal-king.— 
School Education, 
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My Pony 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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(Plate by Mr. W. C. Schuppel, Principal Commercial Department, Centennial High School, Pueblo, Colo.) 














Sor the Reporter 


The Science of Short Cuts 


T HIS department has a good friend 
in Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, who has 
sent us for this number a most interest- 
ing and helpful article on abbreviation 
and various other contracting expedients. 
We are glad to quote Mr. Gurtler’s let- 
ter in full: 

“The abbreviating principle, stating 
that ‘all you need write of any long word 
is just what is sufficient to enable you to 
read it without difficulty,” is one which 
can and should be strongly emphasized 
in court work, especially. The proper 
names, technical terms, and expressions 
peculiar to the special case which is be- 
ing argued, recur again and again, and 
as they become familiar through repe- 
tition the reporter finds it possible to 
cut down the outlines to very brief forms 
by simply dropping the terminations. 
Frequently two strokes are sufficient to 
suggest a long name since we retain the 
important vowels as clues. The more 
expert a writer grows, and the more ex- 
tended and varied his vocabulary _ be- 
comes, the greater use will he make of 
this marvelously effective principle of 
natural abbreviation. 


“You will notice in my notes repro- 
duced in the October number of the 
Gregg Writer that the names Kingsbury 
and Albert are not written in full. This 
page of notes was taken from about the 
middle of a case, and for that reason it 
was not necessary to write even so much 
of these words as I did. Expressions 
that occur over and over again should 
be represented by brief and legible forms 
so as to allow for giving more time to 
These expressions are ut- 


other matter. 


tered rapidly, as a rule, and it would be 
a pure waste of time to write them out in 
full. 

“The modification of 
form contracted phrases is another ex- 
cellent device of which the _ reporter 
should take wide advantage. A good 
example of the application of this prin- 


word-forms to 


ciple is found, for instance, in personal 
injury cases against municipalities and 
street car companies, where reference is 
very frequently made to the street car, 
street car track, street car company, 
sidewalk, side of the sidewalk, on which 
sidewalk, etc. For the expressions | 
have just quoted I would suggest the fol- 
lowing contracted phrases: 


“The names of the parties to the suit 
offer a further opportunity for contract- 
ing. The usual plan is to join the initial 
letters of the different words composing 
the name, or to retain as much of the 
word following the first letter as may be 
necessary to facile joinings. The value 
of this principle is especially evident in 
long firm names like Western Bank Note 
& Engraving Co. vs. Ajax Conductor & 
Mfg. Co., Marquette Safety & Deposit 
Co. vs. Van Buren Storage & Van Co., 
and Carson Pirie Scott & Co. vs. Wells 
Fargo Express Co. For these some such 
outlines as the following would be great 
time-savers, while being entirely distine- 
tive and legible: 





' 
at 
f 


= 
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“A great many brief and legible forms 
can be worked out for oft-recurring ex- 
pressions in all lines of _work—short- 
cuts which save the reporter a great 
deal of time and energy. It seems to me 
that the amount of consideration given 
to this principle of abbreviation largely 
determines your success as an expert 
writer. 

“IT am enclosing a list of phrases and 
words which you may see fit to put in 
the Gregg Writer. If you wish other 
phrases of this character at any time I 
can readily supply you with more.” 

The contractions and phrases  sug- 
gested by Mr. Gurtler are reproduced 
herewith : 


| Oo a4 y/ 7 
2 ? > aah 3 


‘TT FF" oe 


KEY.—Far (in phrases), whether (both singly 
and in phrases), complain, capital (or capitol), 
ground (in phrases), sidewalk, evidence, acci- 
dent, street car, street car track, railroad track, 
east side of the sidewalk, west side of the side- 
walk, north side of the sidewalk, south side of 
the sidewalk, inside of the sidewalk, object to 
the conversation, object to any conversation, 
objected to as immaterial, if your Honor please, 
you may answer the question, will you answer 
the question, he may answer the question, let 


him answer the question, object to that you 
Honor as calling tor conclusion, objected to on 
ithe ground, object to that if the Court please 
as not the best evidence, how far, how far 
away, how far north, how far south, which way 
did you go, which way did he go, on which 
sidewalk, year and a half, month and a half, 
one and a half, gallon and a half, block and 
a half. 


Correspondence 

The following question was sent to 
the editor of the Civil Service Depart- 
ment, and he has kindly furnished a de- 
tailed answer. However, as the matter 
is one which properly relates to this de- 
partment, we have transferred it to these 
columns. 

How and by whom are Court Reporters ap- 
pointed in North Dakota? What is their usual 
term of office? Is there much demand for men 


of this class, and does the supply meet the de- 
mand? H. E. K., North Dakota. 


There are three principal courts in this 
State: the Supreme, the District, and 
the County Courts. The duties of the 
Supreme Court reporter are more edi- 
torial than stenographic in nature. The 
judges of the Supreme Court make the 
appointment, which is indeterminate— 
the office being held during satisfactory 
service, or until a successor is appointed. 
The salary is $1,500.00 a year. It is requi- 
site that the appointee be “a person of 
experience and learning in the law.” 

The District Courts of North Dakota 
have both Law and Chancery jurisdic- 
tion, and are the courts in which occur 
the larger portion of the litigation, both 
civil and criminal. 

The judge of each District Court may 
—at his discretion—appoint a competent 
person to the office of “court stenogra- 
pher” who holds office until his appoint- 
ment is revoked or until another is ap- 
pointed. There is no annual salary pro- 
vided for, but the County in which the 
court is held is charged by law to pay 
such stenographer the amount allowed 
by the judge of such court, the maxi- 
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ium amount allowed being $10 per day 
ior the time he is in actual attendance at 
In addition, the 
penses of such stenographer are paid, at 
For transcripts 


ourt. traveling ex- 
the rate of 5c per mile. 
of testimony the sum of 15c per folio 
(100 words) is the fee fixed by statute. 
in some cases this is paid by the County, 
hut generally by one of the parties to the 
case. 

In case the official stenographer should 
be incapacitated the judge of said court 
may appoint a suitable person to act in 
his place. 

The stenographers of the County 


Courts are appointed in the same man- 
ner, and their duties and compensation 
are similar. 

To determine with any degree of cer- 
tainty if the supply of such men is suf- 
ficient to meet the demand, you should 
write to the judges or clerks of court 
Courts. <A 
few names of such judges are as follows: 
Hon. C, 
Hon. John F. Cowan, Devils Lake; Hon. 
Charles A. Pollock, Fargo; Hon. W. H. 
Winchester, Bismarck, and Hon. FE. B. 
Minot. 


of the respective District 


F. Templeton, Grand Forks; 


Goss, 


A Letter from a Reporter. 


N renewing his subscription to the 


M. W. Welsh, 


Gregg IVriter, Mr. 
Indiana, off- 
cial reporter of the 
40th Judicial Circuit 


of Indiana, gives some 


Ewing, 


particulars regarding 
his experience in court 
reporting which we 
believe will be of in- 
terest to our readers. 
He writes: 

“I entered school in 
Indianapolis on Janu- 
ary 7, 1907, 
tended both day and 
night school until Apr. 
24, 1907, when I did 
my first actual report- 
ing work. I secured my appointment 
before going to school, and my position 
was waiting for me—hence my hurry 
to go to work. I then worked until the 
last of June, and finding that IT was not 


and at- 





M. W. WELSH 
wing, Indiana 


as efficient as I should like to be, I re- 


turned to school and spent another 


and 
that 
have been do- 


month in review 


practice. Since 
time | 
ing general reporting 
work. 

“IT might say that | 
had an advantage over 
most beginners in the 
reporting work by 
reason of having had 
nearly two years’ ex- 
perience in the court 
room at various duties 
before entering school. 
Of course, I did not 
along as well as 
seasoned reporter 


get 
the 
for a while, but I have no trouble at all 
now. I have just finished taking a mur- 
der trial, and have recently reported 
several political speeches for the In- 
dianapolis papers.” 
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Duties and Responsibilities of the Reporter—Continued 


Rates of ,Compensation 

IN cents per folio of 100 words is 
nearly 2 cents per folio less than 
the average rate paid in’ the various 
states, the average rate being a trifle less 
than 12 cents per folio. Three states pay 
20 cents per folio; fourteen states pay 15 
cents; two states 124% cents; and twenty 

states 10 cents per folio. 

With the exception of a_ few states 
where the stenographic service is very 
inefficient, the folio rates are from 10 
cents to 15 cents per folio. 

States Compelled to Raise Rates 

There are some states where the per 
diem was lowered to $6 and the folio rate 
to 5 cents, but it was very quickly dem- 
onstrated that it was impossible to se- 
cure competent service, and they are now 
slowly working upward to at least $10 
per day and 10 cents per folio. 

Rhode Island was once paying $6 per 
day and 5 cents per folio. It was im- 
possible to obtain competent stenog- 
raphers at that price, because expert 
writers went to Boston and elsewhere 
where work was plenty at higher rates. 
Within the last two years Rhode Island 
has been compelled to raise the rate to 
$10 per day and 10 cents per folio, in 
order to induce competent reporters to 
return. 

Wisconsin recently had a 5 cent folio 


rate. The legislature at the session of ' 


1907 raised it to 10 cents per folio, be- 
cause they found they could not obtain 
adequate, reliable service for less than 10 
cents per folio. 

The oldest reporting law in the United 
States is the New York Act. They have 
had official reporters in the Supreme 
Court, which is a nisi prius court, for 
more than thirty-five years, and the sys- 


tem works well. The salaries run from 
$2,000 to $3,000 for taking care of one 
court, with no responsibility for supply- 
ing competent stenographers for three ot 
four other courts which are liable to 
want a stenographer on a few hours’ no- 
tice; the folio rate runs anywhere from 
10 cents to 25 cents. The statutory rate 
is 10 cents, but the usual practice there is 
to pay from 10 cents to 15 cents per folio 
extra for night and daily copy work, or 
work which is wanted in a hurry. 

In Pittsburg and Philadelphia, the 
salaries are from $1,800 to $2,500, and 
elsewhere in the state $10 per day, and 
15 cents per folio everywhere. A few 
years ago there was this same agitation 
about too high folio rates, and the legis- 
lature, after a sharp hearing, decided to 
retain the 15 cent rate rather than run 
the risk of crippling the service by fail- 
ure to obtain competent stenographers. 

Nebraska for some years has paid a 
salary of $1,500 and a 5 cent folio rate, 
but the state legislature has recently 
raised the folio rate to 10 cents in order 
to secure adequate service. On March 6, 
1907, this bill became a law, and the 
folio rate there is now established at 
that figure. 


Ohio by recent enactments of her leg- 
islature is slowly raising the rates to the 
level paid in the more progressive states. 


Reporters in United States 


The United States Congress is now 
endeavoring to pass a law providing for 
official stenographers in the United 
States courts. The sole question at issue 
is whether the folio rate shall be 10 
cents or 15 cents per hundred words for 
transcript, with a_ salary ranging from 
$1,500 to $3,000. 
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Judge Gray, of the U. S. Circuit 
(ourt, presiding judge of the coal strike 
commission, says 10 cents per folio is 
little enough for the hard work and the 
long, arduous hours of  stenographers, 
and in this statement some of the judges 
of the U. S. courts in New York, Provi- 
dence and Boston, concur. 

Judge William K. Townsend, form- 
erly of the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, was firmly of the opinion that 10 
cents is none too much. 

In some states, where a folio rate of 
less than 10 cents has_ been fixed by 
statute, the result has been that the law- 
yers, by agreement, have paid the steno- 
graphers an additional sum sufficient to 
bring it up to at least 10 cents per folio. 


The Fairest Solution 
Ten cents per folio or more is 
fairest solution that has ever been de- 
vised, and is the result of years of ex- 


the 


perience. 

Those states that have a lower rate 
than 10 cents are now trying to raise it 
to a 10 cent folio basis, so that they may 


secure adequate service. 


Expert service cannot be procured for 


less than 10 cents per folio. An exami- 
nation of the statutes of the states will 
show that 36 out of 45 now pay 10 cents 
to 15 cents per folio. Of these, 20 states 
pay 10 cents. 

Twenty years’ experience in other 
states shows from 10 to 15 cents per folio 
of 100 words to be the fairest basis of 
compensation for transcript that the wis- 
dom of man has yet been able to devise. 
It is an exceedingly relevant fact. 


Commensurate Compensation Asked For 

Stenographers do not ask for honor, 
they do not ask for praise, they do not 
want fortune unstinted, but they do want 
—and, in view of the faithful, important, 


arduous service which they willingly per- 
form night and day, they have the 
right to ask—a compensation commen- 
surate with the work they have to per- 
form 





a compensation equal to that of 
other states. 

If the rates are reduced to any ex- 
tent, the official stenographers cannot re- 
main. The result will be the employ- 
ment of incompetent shorthand report- 
ers, and the complete demoralization of 
the present system of shorthand report- 
ing which has stood the test so many 
years. For the fact is that the steno- 
grapher competent to report court pro- 
ceedings gets much higher rates for 
outside work, such as convention and 
speech reporting, than are even now 
allowed by statute for court work. 


(To be continued.) 


The appointment of our readers te 
reporting positions continues to come 
to our notice. We have just learned 
of the appointment of Miss Mavis Cun- 
ningham as official reporter at Chey- 
enne, Okla. Others are in the way of 
securing the coveted appointment, so 
that we expect to be able to make an- 
nouncements similar to this quite regu- 
larly in the future. Contributions from 
our readers who have had experience 
in reporting work are invited. 


This I deny—that men, being as they 
are by nature and habit, society can ever 
be without its rich and its comparatively 
poor; that American industries and en- 
terprises can ever thrive and hold their 
own in worldwide competition without 
their being here and there, ministering to 
its needs, large accumulations of wealth, 
and consequently large gatherings of 
men into associations as contributors to 
this wealth.—Archbishop Ireland. 
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Speech in the House of Representatives—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Civil Service 


Conducted by Fred R. Austin, Attorney at Law, 22 Channing Street, Washington, D. C., to 





whom all communications for this department should be addressed. 





Examinations and Appointments 


URING the last fiscal year there 
150,000 
amined for positions in the classified civ- 
il service of the United States. Of this 
and 


were about persons ex- 


number about two-thirds passed, 
of those who passed about one-half (46,- 
112) were appointed. Of this number 
about 7 per cent were appointed from 
the “Clerk” register ; 28 per cent through 
the stenographer and typewriter exami- 
nation; 31 per cent through examina- 
tions requiring a technical or scientific 
training; and the remaining 34 per cent 
through trades and subclerical examina- 
tions. Of these four classes it is prob- 
able that the first three only will be of 
Gregg 


type- 


interest to the readers of the 
Writer. The 


writer examination has already been dis- 


stenographer and 
cussed through the columns of this de- 
partment, and we have seen that the ex- 
held quarterly 

Full informa- 


amination is now 
throughout the country. 
tion as to the exact dates and places 


held 


request for 


where the examination is can be 
secured by addressing a 
1424” to the “U. S. Civil Ser- 
Washington, D. C.” 


This is sent free of charge to anyone 


“Form 
vice Commissicn, 
desiring it, and in it will be found much 
valuable information, including sample 
questions. 
Bookkeeper Examination 

What is generally known as _ the 
“Clerk” examination is really two exam- 
inations—one for the clerks who possess 
a special knowledge of bookkeeping, the 
The min- 
imum age limit for the position of book- 


other for those who do not. 
keeper is 18 years. The examination is 
open to either sex, and the Commission 
has that 


stated next to the 


stenogra- 


pher and typewriter examination it prob- 
ably offers the best opportunity for ap- 
pointment to clerical positions in the De- 
The 
performed is mainly in the executive de- 
partments at Washington, although, of 


partmental Service. work to be 


course, bookkeeper-clerks are employed 
to a smaller extent in all of the other 
branches of the Government. The en- 
trance salary is generally $900 a year, 
with 

$1,800. 


the possibility of promotion — to 

One who has, in addition to a 
special knowledge of bookkeeping, a 
working knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting, will be enabled to obtain 
more rapid advancement. It is advisable 
for those who are qualified in all three 
subjects to take both examinations. This 
is permitted, provided the two examina- 
tions do not occur on the same date. A 
separate application must be filed for 
each examination. In the application 
will be found a space where it will be 
proper to state that in addition to pos- 
sessing a knowledge of bookkeeping the 
applicant is also a stenographer and 
typewriter. 

Subjects of the Examination 

The following are the subjects includ- 
ed in this examination, with the relative 
weights given by the Commission, based 
on a scale of 100: 


Relative 

Weight 
tS. 2364 ceneetawetadeeswus 5 
DEE sksennnebaseaweannda 10 
RSE  ticasicetwecawowens 10 
CE nedacencnnedene 6s 10 
5. Copying from Rough Draft..... 5 
6. Practice of Bookkeeping........ 40 


Y. Time consumed on all of above.. 20 
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The first five subjects are all “first 
grade,” and a full description will be 
found on pages 85 and 86 of the Octo- 
ber Gregg IVriter. The sample questions 
therein given will be found in Sec. 36 
of the Civil Service Manual of Exami- 
nations—“Form 302”—which may _ be 
secured by addressing the “U. S. Civil 
Washington, D. 


Service Commission, 
Sg 

The following questions and _ tests, 
which have been used in past examina- 
tions (see Sec. 62 of the Manual), in- 
dicate the general character of the sixth 
subject: 

PRACTICE OF BOOKEEPING 

The first exercise is given a weight of 2, and 
the second exercise a weight of 1. 

First Exercise 

INSTRUCTIONS.—On the blanks furnished 
make the necessary double-entry journal entries 
for the transactions found in the memoranda 
below. Keep bank account separate from the 
cash account. Make no day-book entries. 

March 1, 1905. Thotrnas Morris opened new 
books with the following resources: Cash in 
Citizens’ Bank, $7,800; cash in safe, $2,687.50; 
merchandise, $4,768; real estate, $9,750; an ac- 
count against William Rose, $2,360; a note given 
by James Wilson for $1,287.50, due in six 
months without interest, accounted at its pres- 
ent worth, $1,250. 

His liabilities were an account due John West, 
$2.976; a note for $900 due Arthur Moore, ac- 
crued interest to date, $27.50; an acceptance at 
fifteen days for $840, dated February 15, 1905, 
drawn upon him by Abraham Naylor in favor of 
Joseph Kemp. 

March 2. Bought of Jones Bros., merchandise, 
$5,400. Gave in payment a note at six months, 
interest, $90, included in face of note; face of 
note, $3,090. Balance on account. 

March 6. Sold to Samuel Aikens merchandise, 
$2,600. Received in payment the acceptance 
mentioned in liabilities, $840, and a draft on 
Chase Chemical Bank for balance (not de- 
posited) 

March 13. Morris sold to John Kelso a half 
interest in the business for $13,000 in cash. (Ac- 
count the difference between this valuation of 
the business and the valuation as shown by the 
opening entry as good will.) 

March 18. Sent Jones Bros. a draft at ten 
days’ sight drawn by us upon William Rose in 
favor of Jones Bros. Face of draft, $600. 

March 25. Bought of James Wilson, merchan- 
dise, $2,400. Gave in payment his note men- 
tioned in resources. Face of note, $1,287.50; 
present worth, $1,254.87. Balance on account. 

March 27. Sold Jarvis & Co., merchandise, 
$3,600. Received in payment a sight exchange 
for $800 on New York accepted at % per cent 


premium, and their note at twenty days for 
balance. 

March 29. Paid by check on Citizens’ Bank 
the note due Arthur Moore mentioned in liabili- 
ties. Face of note, $900; accrued interest to 
date, $31.70. 

March 30. Discounted at the Citizens’ Bank 
our note at six months, and received credit for 
proceeds. Face of note $800, discount $24. 

Second Exercise 


From the data given below make out a bal- 
ance sheet which shall include a trial balance, 
the inventory, and statement of losses and gains, 
proprietors’ accounts, and resources and lia- 
bilities. 

On March 1, 1905, Charles Martin had on hand 
as per inventory merchandise, $5,400; real estate, 
$7,600; unused office stationery, $20.75. The bal- 
ance of the cash account, as shown by the 
ledger, was $3,640, and the baiance of the bills 
payable account was $2,365. The footings of the 
other ledger accounts were as follows: 

Debit footings: Charles Martin (proprietor), 
$970; merchandise, $12,800; real estate, $8,000; 
Traders’ Bank, $4,780.25; bills receivable, $4,620; 
expense, $90.25; interest and discount, $148.60; 
Joshua Miller, $2,897.50. 

Credit footings: Charles Martin (proprietor), 
$6,797.85; merchandise, $7,800; real estate, $120; 
Traders’ Bank, $3,600; bills receivable, $3,640.75; 
interest and discount, $197.80; Joshua Miller, 
$——- (amount to be supplied by the competitor). 


In rating the seventh subject, com- 
prising the element of time and giving 
proprotionate credit to the competitor 
who is rapid as well as accurate, the fol- 
lowing is the method used. If the max- 
imum time of seven hours is consumed, 
60 per cent will be allowed. For each 
period of five minutes less than the max- 
imum time a credit of 1 per cent will be 
added to 60. If the examination is com- 
pleted in its entirety in three hours and 
forty minutes, or less, the maximum rat- 
ing of 100 per cent will be given. If the 
rating on the bookkeeping test is less 
than 70 per cent no credit will be given 
for time. Those who receive less than 70 
per cent on bookkeeping will not be eli- 
gible for appointment, and the remaining 
subjects will not be rated. 

During the last fiscal year 801 were 
examined, 346 of whom passed. Of 
these, 112 were appointed, 46 in the city 
of Washington, and 66 outside. 

Only 19 women competed, as against 
782 men. Of these 9 passed and 2 were 
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appointed. The percentage of men who 
passed was 43 per cent, as against 47 
per cent of the women, while the per- 
centage of the men who were appointed 
was 32 per cent, as against 45 per cent 
of the women. From these figures it 
would look as if the business girls of 
the country should stand a good chance 
of appointment if they could get a high 
grade on this examination. In the exam- 
inations for stenographer and typewriter 
held during the last year, 48 per cent of 
the women passed and 52 per cent re- 
ceived appointment (52 per cent of the 
number who passed). 


Isthmian Canal and Philippine Islands. 


A more advanced examination for 
bookkeepers, which is restricted to men 
between the ages of 18 and 40, is given 
in connection with the examinations for 
clerks who will accept appointments on 
the Isthmus of Panama and in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. In the latter case the 
subjects of Auditing and Disbursing are 
added to those above described, while in 
the Panama examination Bookkeeping is 
one of several optional subjects. Men 
of more maturity and experience are de- 
sired there, and the entrance salaries are 
proportionately larger. 


Correspondence 


When will the next examination for steno- 
grapher and typewriter be held at Richmond, 
Va.?—C. V. S., Virginia. 


Richmond is not one of the cities in 
which this examination is held quarter- 
ly. The next regular examination will 
be in the spring, probably the first week 


in April. As this examination is occa- 


sionally held at other than the regular 
scheduled dates, it is advisable to ask 
the Civil Service Commission to notify 
you when any special stenographic ex- 


amination is to be held at city. 
This they will do upon request. 


a & & 


your 


What course of study would you recommend 
me to pursue in preparing for the stenographer 
and typewriter examination?—N. M. W., Illinois. 

For obvious reasons, we cannot in this 
department undertake to give instruc- 
tion in how to pass the Civil Service 
examinations, our aim being simply to 
afford general information as to the kind 
of positions offered by the federal gov- 
ernment, and to explain’ the general 
scope of the examinations held for such 
positions. x « «* 


Are clerical positions in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii filled by examinations held in this coun- 
try or in the islands themselves? 


There are two classes of positions on 
these islands—those held under the fed- 
eral government, and those held under 
the insular and municipal governments. 
The former are by act of Congress with- 
in the scope of the Civil Service act, and 
are filled in the same way as competi- 
The 


competitive system does not extend to 


tive positions in the United States. 


the insular and municipal positions of 
Hawaii, but such a system became effec- 
tive in Porto Rico on January 1, 1908. 
The Chief Examiner of the Porto Rican 
Civil Service Commission is Mr. Harry 
C. Coles, formerly a division chief of the 
U. S. Civil 
Washington. 


Service “Commission at 


x* * * 


I desire to take the Stenographer examination 
for the Isthmian Canal Service but will not be 
twenty years old until July. Will it decrease my 
chance of appointment if I should take the ex- 
amination next April and fail to receive a pass- 
ing grade? F. S&S. L., Kas. 


You are now eligible for the Depart- 
Service examination, but not 
If you 


mental 
for the Isthmian Canal Service. 
should take the regular Spring exam- 
ination and fail, you could take the 
July both Depart- 
mental and Isthmian Canal Services 


examination for 








ee 


es te 
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upon your filing separate applications 
for each service. Your failure to pass 
the April examination would not in any 
way affect your chance of appointment. 
If you pass with a mark over 70%, 
however, your name will be entered 
upon the eligible register and you will 
be debarred from re-examination until 
one year from that date. 


* * 


How often are the salaries of stenographers 
in the Government service raised? Are promo- 
tions as rapid in positions outside of Washing- 
ton as at the seat of Government? What would 
a telegraph operator and stenographer receive 
as entrance salary? A. G. M., Minnesota. 

The question of promotion and 


amount of salary paid depends on the 
particular office in which you may be 
employed. Some pay much better than 
others. Many things enter into the 
question: the number of persons em- 
ployed; their average age; the number 
of vacancies resulting from changes in 
the service; the amount of the appro- 
priation allowed such office by Con- 
gress, and many other matters. As a 
rule promotions are more rapid at 
Washington than in outside positions, 
but accurate information is difficult to 
procure upon this question. About $75 
a month would be the average salary 
paid at entrance to one who was a 
telegrapher and stenographer, although 
it might be that some special position 
might exist where the combined quali- 
fications would bring a larger salary. 
You should request the “Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C.,” to 
notify you when any special examina- 
tion for telegrapher or telegrapher and 
stenographer combined is to be held. 
When such an examination is an- 
nounced you will be notified. 
*x* * * 


Can a resident of Canada take the examina- 
tions given by the United States Civil Service 
Commission ? 


What is the railroad at Panama in which the 
United States Government is part owner, and 
where are its general offices? G. P. C., Canada 


1K 


“No person is eligible to an exam- 
ination: (a) Who is not a citizen of 
or who does not owe allegiance to the 
l"nited States.” Sec. 5, Manual of 
Civil Service Examinations. 

. 

The railroad you refer to is the Pan- 
ama Rail Road Company. Its general 
offices are at Nos. 21-24 State street, 
New York, N. Y. The president is 
Lieutenant Colonel George W. Goeth- 
als, and he is also the Chairman and 
Chief Engineer of the United States 
Isthmian Canal Commission. The Gen- 
eral Manager is Mr. H. J. Slifer, Colon, 
Isthmus of Panama, to whom letters 
of inquiry as to employment by the 
railroad should be addressed. 

Last October I took the Stenographer exam- 
ination and have been notified that I received 
an eligible grade on same. Can I ascertain if 
I have been certified for appointment and how 
many are ahead of me on the list of eligibles? 

—, Illinois. 

By addressing a letter of inquiry to 
the “United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.,” you will 
be informed of your relative standing 
on the eligible register and how long 
it will remain thereon, together with 
the number of times you have been cer- 
tified for appointment. You are en- 
titled to be certified three times to each 
of the Executive Departments, if 
reached for such certifications during 
your period of eligibility. In writing 
to the Commission for your relative 
standing, etc., state the kind of exam- 
ination taken by you; the average per- 
centage obtained; the place and date 
of taking the examination, and_ the 
State of which you are a legal resident. 
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Civil Service Jottings 


The civil service is claiming a large 
proportion of our expert stenographers 
these days, and communications written 
on departmental letterheads come _ in 
with every mail. The attraction of the 
government service is easily explained. 
Uncle Sam pays well, in the first place. 
He treats you well, too. And he keeps 
you indefinitely—unless you outgrow 
your job. Even then he can always offer 
you a_ bigger one, provided your own 
idea about your bigness is not a delu- 
sion! 

One of the latest appointments to 
come to our notice is 
that of Mr. Iorweth J. 
Roberts, Johnstown, Pa., 
to the position of stenog- 
rapher and typewriter in 
the office of the chief of 
staff of the War Depart- 
Washington. 
enrolled 





ment at 
Mr. Roberts 
with the Cambria Business College of 
Johnstown in 1908, studying  short- 
hand and typewriting under the in- 
struction of that enthusiastic and cap- 


I. J. Roperts 


able teacher, Mr. A. E. Hughes. 
Now, young Roberts is a worker, Mr. 
Hughes a helper, so together they 


thoroughly well-equipped 
stenographer. Since his graduation he 
has further developed his efficiency by 
practical work in the offices of the Cam- 
bria Bessemer department. 


Mr. Roberts gained his position in 
competition with a graduate from the 
Chartier school of Cambria. Congratu- 
lations are extended to Mr. Hughes, to 
the new appointee, and to the War De- 


evolved a 


partment. 
* * * 


Just as we go to press we learn of the 


success of Guy Zears, Clinton, IIL, in 
passing the civil service examination in 
shorthand and _ typewriting. He came 
out “with flying colors,” and although he 
has had only limited typewriting expe- 
rience, succeeded in writing over forty 
perfect words a minute. 

Special interest attaches to Mr. Zears’ 
record through the fact that he is partly 
crippled, having lost one leg. Readers 
of this magazine will probably recall an 
the October correspondence 
eligibility of 


inquiry in 
columns regarding 
partly crippled candidates to civil service 
appointments. Evidently the editor's 
reply to his question encouraged Mr 
Zears to make a second application for 
the examination—with the splendid re- 
sult above Mr. Zears has 


our best wishes for a high-class ap- 


the 


chronicled. 


pointment. 
* * x 

We should like to hear from schools 
generally with accounts of such of their 
graduates as have been successful in 
securing civil service appointments. 
Little write-ups of this nature carry in- 
calculable encouragement to other writ- 
ers. 

Readers of this magazine holding civil 
service positions in various parts of the 
country and our island possessions are 
also invited to send us brief particulars 
of their work for publication in these 
We you. 
Please reciprocate! 


columns. are interested in 


Thinking is a form of exercise, and 
growth comes only through exercise, 
that is to say, expression. 


—Hubbard. 
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Alphabetical Aphorisms 
(Concluded). 
x 


X stands for $10 and for trouble—lots of people 
want to borrow both. 


Y 
You can salve a wound, but the hurt is still 
there. 
z 
Zeal is the way we would do the other man’s 
work. 


Opportunity 


Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait; 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 
If sleeping wake—if feasting rise, before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save Death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 
I answer not, and I return no more. 
—John J. Ingalls. 


The Great Stone Face 


(Continued). 

Not a few old-fashioned people, and young 
ones likewise, in the ardor of their hopes, still 
cherished an enduring faith in this old prophecy. 
But others, who had seen more of the world, 
had watched and waited till they were weary, 
and had beheld no man with such a face, nor 
any man that proved to be greater or nobler 
than his neighbors, concluded it to be nothing 
but an idle tale. At all events, the great man 
of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 

“O mother, dear mother!" cried Ernest, clap- 
ping his hands above his head, “I do hope that 
I shall live to see him!” 

His mother was an affectionate and thought- 
ful woman, and felt that it was wisest not to 
discourage the generous hopes of her little boy. 
So she only said to him, ‘‘Perhaps you may.” 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his 
mother told him. It was always in his mind, 
whenever he looked upon the Great Stone Face. 
He spent his childhood in the log-cottage where 
he was born, and was dutiful to his mother, and 
helpful to her in many things, assisting her 
much with his little hands, and more with his 
loving heart. In this manner, from a happy yet 
often pensive child, he grew up to be a mild, 
quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun-browned with 
labor in the fields, but with more intelligence 
brightening his aspect than is seen in many lads 
who have been taught at famous schools. Yet 
Ernest had had no teacher, save that the Great 
Stone Face became one to him . When the toil 
of the day was over, he would gaze at it for 
hours, until he began to imagine that its vast 
features recognized him, and gave him a smile 
of kindliness and encouragement, responsive to 
his own look of veneration. We must not take 
upon us that this was a mistake, although the 
Face may have looked no more kindly at Ernest 
than at all the world besides. But the secret 
was that the boy's tender, confiding simplicity 


Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


discovered what other people could not see; and 
thus the love, which was meant for all, became 
his peculiar portion. 

About this time there went a rumor through- 
out the valley, that the great man, foretold from 
ages long ago— 


A Christmas Letter 


I am thinking of you to-day because it is 
Christmas, and I wish you happiness. And to- 
morrow, because it will be the day after Christ- 
mas, I shall still wish you happiness; and so on 
clear through the year. I may not be able to 
tell you about it every day because I may be 
far away; or because both of us may be very 
busy; or perhaps because I cannot afford to pay 
the postage on so many letters, or find the time 
to write them. But that makes no difference. 
The thought and the wish will be here just the 
same. In my work and in the business of life 
I mean to try not to be unfair to you or injure 
you in any way. In my pleasure, if we can be 
together, I would like to share the fun with 
you. Whatever joy or success comes to you 
will make me glad. Without pretense, and in 
plain words, good-will to you is what I mean, 
in the Spirit of Christmas, Christmas-giving 
and Christmas-living.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
(Continued). 
But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of their soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born te blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, who with dauntless 
breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton, here may rest— 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Business Letters 
Allen, Smith & Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., 
Gentlemen: 

I hand you herewith proof of agreement be- 
tween the Hardy Co. and the Michigan Cen- 
tral relating to joint freight trackage at Kansas 
City, which is O. K. with corrections. Please 
make the corrections very carefully, and give 
me three proofs on wide margin, heavy paper, 
fastened at the top, printing, of course, on one 
side only, in our usual form for page proof, and 
please see that the proof date is printed at the 
top. I would be glad if you would have this on 
my desk early to-morrow morning, if necessary 
doing night work on it. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. F. A. Wilson, 
St. Paul, Minn., 


Dear Sir: 
Herewith TI hand you a letter from L. M. 
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White with copy of form 1612, having attached 
thereto memorandum to be inserted at the 
point marked by two stars. Kindly send me 
proof of the form after the insertion of this 
rider, and also kindly return the attached 
ferm with Mr. White's letter. 
Cordially yours, 

Mr. J. H. Chapman, 

Saginaw, Mich., 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your favor addressed to 
the “‘Leading Printers of Richmond,”’ and are 
sending you herewith samples with prices 
marked on each. You will notice that the dif- 
ference in price is due to the fact that some are 
printed, and some are engraved. As we have 
not the pleasure of your acquaintance, if you 
decide to give us your order, please send us city 
references or check with order and we will 
give same our prompt attention. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. M. S. Burke, 
Crow, W. Va., 
Dear Sir: 

We have gone over our figures very carefully 
in reference to making 25,000 yellow strips which 
we wrote you about on the 30th inst., and we 
would like to know if you intended furnishing 
the paper or if you expected us to do so. As 
we told your Mr. Smith, we are very sorry to 
lose any of your work, and for this reason we 
write you again about it as we want to get at 
the bottom of it. 

Awaiting your kind attention in reply, we 
remain 

Yours respectfully, 
Mr. Harry Adams, 
Chicago, IIl., 
Dear Sir: 

Please let us know if we shall go ahead print- 
ing the checks and deliver them to you. 

Awaiting your early reply, we remain 

Very truly yours, 


The First Thousand Dollars 


“The thing that counts,”’ said a man of inde- 
pendently large means accumulated by hard 
work, saving and wise investments, “is the 
first thousand dollars; when you have got that 
amount together you are beginning to get some- 
where, and with that start you will want to 
keep on. The red ink interest entries that you 
see put down in your savings bank book twice 
a year will strike you very pleasantly indeed. 
As interest on your thousand dollars you will 
get $35 or $40 in a year; your money has begun 
earning money for you. 

“You have got an income now and you will 
want to add to it. You will leave that interest 
in the pnank to be added to your principal, and 
now your interest will begin to draw interest, 
and to be sure you will keep right on adding to 
your principal, too, and every six months you 
will see those red figures growing bigger and 
bigger, pretty figures to contemplate; and you 
will keep right along saving. But the thing 
that really counts is the first thousand dollars. 
Get that and you are all right. And you will 
always be glad you saved it. For there really 
is nothing like financial independence, or like 
having at least some money laid by. Then if 
you want money you have got it. You don’t 
have to go to friends to borrow and take the 
risk of being refused, the risk of being com- 
pelled to go without what you need. If you 
have got money in the bank you can go there 
and get it, There might come a time when you 


would need money for your family or for your- 
self very much; it is a grand thing to have it 
where you can get it. 

“There is nothing mean about being saving 
and accumulating money; on the contrary, it is 
every man’s duty to make himself financially 
independent. I don’t mean at all that a man 
wants to set out to accumulate great wealth; 
there is no great fun in that; but what he does 
want to do is to get together enough to live on 
modestly.”’ 


The Commonwealth College 
(Continued). 


Following these pioneer movements in uniting 
the State with higher education, the old uni- 
versities of North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina, founded in 1779, 1794, and 1801 
respectively, became State Universities in fact 
as they were in name. State after State ac- 
knowledged its educational obligation, and State 
Universities, scientific, agricultural and indus- 
trial colleges have grown in every part of the 
Union until to-day there are upward of half a 
hundred State institutions of advanced learn- 
ing. Every state in the Union, excepting New 
York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, has its 
own college. The exceptions are the states in 
which are located the oldest and most widely 
known endowed colleges, such as Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton and Dartmouth. These 
are the states whose public education is not 
systematized and perfected in: such a way that 
the commonwealth can conduct the full in- 
struction of its citizens. It may take them only 
so far as the college door, when it must turn 
them over to a college corporation to complete 
their education, which charges them a substan- 
tial fee for such services. Here, then, are the 
institutions that are forced to battle hardest 
against the growth of the commonwealth col- 
leges. The comparison of three typical institu- 
tions of each class clearly shows the growth of 
American democracy as expressed in her institu- 
tions of higher learning, Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton are all types of the endowed Ameri- 
can University. The Universities of Illinois, 
Nebraska and Texas are typical commonwealth 
institutions. Harvard has passed her 150th 
birthday, while the Universities of Illinois, 
Nebraska and Texas are neither yet 40 years 
old, and the University of Texas is but 25. 
Twenty years ago the total enrollment of Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton was 3,593, the total 
enrollment of Illinois, Nebraska and Texas was 
1,156. To-day Yale, Harvard and Princeton have 
a student population of 9,172, while Illinois 
Nebraska and Texas number 9,925 students. In 
other words, while these famous old colleges 
gained a total increase of attendance of 5,575, 
these three State Universities gained 8,469. 


Speech in the House of Representatives 
(Continued). 

I am inclined to believe that this feature of 
the bills is unwise, and that if Congress is to 
make appropriations for this purpose the expen- 
diture of these appropriations should not be 
limited to such States as may appropriate equal 
amounts. In practical operation, the provision 
that the respective States should receive an 
amount equal to that appropriated by them for 
road improvement, would enable a few States to 
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secure the greater part of the entire national 
appropriation. 

Thus we were told by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Payne) that his State has voted 
the large amount of $50,000,000 for the con- 
struction and maintenance of improved roads. 
Under the conditions proposed in the bills to 
which I have referred, the State of New York 
would be entitled to receive $50,000,000 out of 
the appropriations made by Congress, or practi- 
cally all of the apropriations called for in these 
measures. It can therefore be seen that some 
other method of distributing the funds voted for 
this purpose must be devised. 

In this connection I wish to refer briefly to 
the remarks of the gentleman from New York 
in opposition to the proposal for Federal aid. 
The gentleman told us that he was opposed to 
Federal aid for road improvement in any form, 
and that he would continue to oppose legisla- 
tion for this purpose, no matter what the 
granges or the farmers in his district might say. 
National aid for highway improvement, he told 
us, is paternalism. And he claimed that the 
people of his State did not want Federal aid, 
but were themselves issuing $50,000,000 of bonds 
to build good roads. 

I am not dismayed by the cry of “paternal- 
ism.’’ Whenever a proposition for progressive 
legislation in the interest of the whole country 
is made on the floor of this House, it is met 
with the same old epithet—‘paternalism.’”’ Our 
rural free-delivery system was opposed as 
paternalism. Our law taxing oleomargarine was 
also said to be paternalism. The enacting of 
laws prohibiting railways from granting rebates 
was said to be paternalism. And it has grown 
to be the custom for honorable gentlemen who 
can say nothing else against a measure advo- 
cated in the public interest, to crush it under 
that dreadful sounding word, ‘‘paternalism.”’ 


Elements on a Liberal Education 


too long—kept away from the children of ten, 
eleven, and twelve years of age, put on into the 
high school artificially—come too late for the 
interests of the children—their intellectual in- 
terests and their moral interests. 

The time does not permit me to dwell long on 
this part of my subject, though it is a funda- 
mental one. Let me illustrate with the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
There is arithmetic sometimes for as much as a 
quarter part of the whole time in the grades, 
there is no algebra and no geometry. The right 
way to teach those subjects is to teach them 
from the beginning all three together—not sepa- 
rate—together! And I read with rejoicing a 
recent little booklet, and I saw the name of an 
Indiana teacher signed among the committee— 
counseling that arithmetic, algebra, and geome- 
try be taught together and concretely in the 
grammar schools. That is the indication of an 
enormous improvement, ladies and gentlemen, 
possibly in all our schools. 

There is a mode by which interest may be in- 
troduced into the grades. Let a boy see what 
algebra will do for him, for instance, in solving 
a problem instead of arithmetic, let him solve 
a large number of practical problems which 
combine both geometry and arithmetic, or alge- 
bra and geometry. Let him see that whole 
score of methodical reasoning by the time he is 
twelve years old, and he may be able to go on 
to applications of those three subjects before 
he is fourteen,—applications which he can see 


the use of, particularly if he is going to be a 
mechanic. Now, while this is going on in the 
grades, you will not only hold the interest of 
the boys much more strongly, inducing them to 
stay in the schools, but you will also be pre- 
paring them before they are twelve years old 
for those industrial applications which will 
open to them the view of what the trades are, 
what the mechanical arts are, and prepare them 
for the study of the sciences which have appli- 
cation in the chief arts and trades. It is this 
concrete method which we need to hold the 
children in the schools. Shall we, on that ac- 
count, while putting in this kind of instruction, 
weaken the schools as places of what we have 
called academic instruction? Far from it. We 
shall only strengthen them; strengthen them as 
places for mental training; strengthen them as 
places for preparing for vocations; strengthen 
them as means of recruiting our industries with 
competent youth. 

But am I losing sight of my main theme— 
liberal education? Not at all. The essence of 
the liberal education— 





Railroad Letter 


Mr. Geo. M. Wilson, 
Attorney at Law, 
Chicago, Il., 

Dear Sir: 

I am advised by Mr. T. P. Harrington, our 
Assistant General Attorney at Indianapolis, 
that we have been sued by Mr. James W. 
Francis, account of delay to baggage, and he 
requests that I send all papers to you. 

Investigation developed that Mr. Francis’ two 
pieces of baggage bearing local checks 760,876 
and 77 were checked Fort Wayne to Peru 
for train No. 4, April 24. Train 4 is due at Fort 
Wayne at 12:50 p. m., and he arrived at Peru 
at 1:20 p. m. Train Baggageman on this train 
was very busy, and put baggage off at Hunting- 
ton by mistake, where it remained until the 
next day, April 25, when it was forwarded to 
Mr. Francis at Champaign, Illinois, and deliv- 
ered to him at that point. 

At the time of the receipt of Mr. Francis’ 
letter of June 21, attached, Mr. Hamilton was 
sick and unable to attend to business, and Mr. 
Francis’ letter was not answered. However, we 
would have declined this claim, as we do others 
of similar nature, on the ground that we do not 
guarantee to handle baggage on the same train 
with passenger, although we always aim to do 
so; but we take the position that we are not 
liable when through some mishap we fail. 
Furthermore, we take the position that we are 
not liable for either damage or delay to samples. 
Our tariffs only provide for the checking of 
baggage, which is the personal wearing apparel 
of the traveler, articles necessary for the jour- 
ney, and other articles as are therein specified, 
among which samples are not included. 

When passengers check articles in receptacles 
commonly used for baggage we assume, of 
course, that it is baggage and accept it without 
question; if it turns out to be samples, I do 
not think we are liable. 

Mr. Francis has never itemized his claim, and 
I do not know just how he arrives at the 
amount of $25.00, but if this is loss of pros- 
pective business, it comes under the head of 
consequential damage, for which I do_ not 
believe we would be liable. 

I trust you will be able to defeat this claim. 

Yours truly, 


Al 








